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| seeretary of state for foreign affairs, respecting certain 


+ Aberdeen that, if the views which the United States take 


# clusive jurisdiction within the disputed territory, until 


| these remarks at this time from the circumstance that, 
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CASE OF JOHN BAKER, OF MAINE. 
( Concluded. ) 
M~. Lawrence to Lord Aberdeen. »- 
The right hon. the eari of Aberdeen, &c. &c. &e. 

The undersigned, charge d’affaircs of the United States 
of America, had the honor to receive, on the 14th inst. 
the note which the earl of Aberdeen, his majesty’s prin- 
cipal seeretary of state for foreign affairs, addressed to 
him in reply to an official communication made by the 
undersigned, on the 5th of May, to the then principal 








acts of the authorities of New Brunswiek, deemed by the 
government of the United States infractions on their 
rights of territorial sovereignty. 

The two specific demands, which, in consequence of 
the occurrences in question, the undersigned, by the pre- 
sident’s orders, presented to the consideration of his ma- 
ney government, are severally discussed by lord Abér- 
deen. 

On the subject of the first of them, viz: “the liberation 
of Mr. Baker, and the granting to him of a full indemni- 
ty for the wrongs which he has suffered,”’ the undersign- 
ed does not deem it expedient, under existing circum- 
stances, to add any thing to the representations hereto- 
fore urged. The grounds on which this demand was 
made, are believed to have been sufficiently set forth in 
his for note; and it would not be proper for him to 
comment on the British counter-statement without being 


acqaainted with. the president’s views respecting certain! 
proceedings in New Brunswick, officially communicated | 


by lord Aberdeen, and which have occurred subsequent- 
ly to the date of the instructions under which he is acting. 

Having thus assigned the reason for his silence, whieh 
is applicable as well to the inferences which have been 
deduced from ‘‘the trial of John Baker,” as to the trans- 
action itself, it can hardly be necessary to remind lord 


of their rights of territorial sovereignty, be correct, all the 
proceedings referred to must be admitted to have been 
before a tribunal wholly without jurisdiction. ‘This to- 
pic will not, however be further enlarged on, as it is pre- 
sumed that it is not proposed to conclude, by the sentence 


that no greater force is attached to the statements allud- 
ed to by lord Aberdeen, as having been given in the 
course of the trial, than would be attributed to any other 
declarations made under the solemnity of an oath. 
| How far the United States may regard it as an aggra- 
vation of their original complaint, that the prosecution in 
New Brunswick was proceeded with during the penden- 
cy of a diplomatic discussion on the right to arrest Mr. 
Waker, and that he was brought to trial more than two 
months after a formal demand for his release had been 
made by the American government to the British minis- 
ter residing at Washington, must rest with the president 
to decide. 

On the reply of the earl of Aberdeen to the second de- 
mand of the United States, viz: “that New Brunswick 
should cease from the exercise of all and every act of ex- 


the question of right is settled between the two govern- 
ments of the United States and Great Britain,” it is the 
duty of the undersigned to offer a few considerations, 
which, he conceives, are calculated materially to affeet 
the grounds on which the application of his government 
las Deen resisted. He is particularly induced to submit 


. they embrace the substance of observations which he 
iad the honor to make to lord Aberdeen in confereuce, 
they will come with more propriety from him than from 





-hited States at this important court are about to be con- 
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fided, who, however superior his advantages in other res* 
pects, must necessarily be unacquainted with what may 
have passed in personal interviews between his predeces- 
sors in office and his majesty’s ministers. 

The second demand of the United States is considered 
in connexion with the remark incidentally introduced in 
the former note of the undersigned, ‘‘that New Bruns- 
wick can adduce no claims by which the jurisdiction de- 
rived from prescription or first occupancy of the coun- 
try can be sustained.” 

Without repeating here what has been said on a form- 
er occasion, respecting the inapplieability of a title found- 
ed on possession, even could such a one be established, 
to the question in controversy, the undersigned will pro- 
ceed briefly to examine the grounds on which the allega- 
tion taken from his note is attempted to be controverted. 
The three reasons on which the dissent of his majesty’s 
secretary of state is founded will be examined in the or- 
der in which they are presented. 

The first of them is ‘‘that, before the independence of 
the United States, not only the territory in dispute, but 
the whole of the adjoining province and state, was the 
property of acommon sovereign.” ‘To the truth of this 
statement, which is iudced expressed in the words of the 
undersigned, no exception is taken; but as the inference 
which lord Aberdeen would draw from it is not explain- 
ed, he may be permitted to remark that it is not per- 
ceived how this historical fact contributes more towards 
establishing a title in New Brunswick than in the state 
of Maine. 

To use the words of a celebrated authority, ‘‘when a 
nation takes possession of a distant country, and settles a 
colony there, that country, though separated from the 
principal establishment or mother country, naturally be- 
comes a part of the state, equally with its ancient pos- 
sessions. ”’ 

From the principle here established, that the political 
condition of the people or the mother country, and of 
the colonies, during their union, is the same, the infer- 
ence is unavoidable, that, when a divisica of the empire 
takes place, the previous rights of the common sovereign, 
on matters equally affecting both of the states, accrue as 
well to the one as to the other of them. 

From the possession of the disputed territory by his 
Britannic majesty anterior to 1776, a title by prescription 
er first occupancy might therefore, with the same pro- 
priety, be asserted for Massachusetts, of which the pre~- 
sent state of Maine was then a component part, as for 
Nova Scotia, through which latter province the preten~ 
sions of New Brunswick are deduced, 

On the second point, the undersigned conceives it pro- 
per to state that he cannot admit “‘that the United States 
rest their claim to the possession of the territory upon 
the treaty of 1783,”’ in any other sense than that in which 
his Britannic majesty founds, on the same treaty, his claims 
to New Brunswick. By the instrument, in question, 
which, besides being a treaty of peace, was one of parti- 
tion und boundaries, the title of the United States was 
strengthened and confirmed, but it was not created. It had 
existed from the settlement of the country. Where this 
treaty is applicable, it, equally with all other conventional 
agreements between nations, is of paramount authority, 
and many of its provisions are, from their nature, of a 
permanent character; but its conclusion, though it crea- 
ted new claims to territory, did not destroy any prior 
right of the people of the United States that was not ex~ 
pressly renounced by it. 

The title to the district in controversy, as well as to all 
the territory embraced in the original states, is founded, in- 
dependently of treaty, on the rights which belonged to that 
portion of his Britannic majesty’s subjects who settled in 
his ancient colonies, now embraced in the American union, 
and upon the sovereignty maintained by the United States 
in their national character, since 4th July, 1776, 
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To the general rights of colonists under the law of 
nations, ion has eer been made. To the par- 
ticular situation of the inhabitants of the country, now 
comprised in the United States, it is therefore not ne- 
ce further to refer than merely to recall to the re- 
collection of lord Aberdeen that they were not a con- 
qtered people, but subjects of the king of Great Britain, 
enjoying the same rights with Englishmen; and, although 


they acknowledged the authority of a common sovereign 
the right of the parliament of the mother country, in 


which they were unrepresented, to interfere in their in- 
térnal concerns, was never acquiesced in. 

From the Deelaration of Independence in 1776, the 
clairas of the United States, in their national character, 
to all the territory within the limits of the former thirteen 
edlonies, are dated. Of the fact of their being in pos- 
session of sovereignty, comprising, of course, the rights 
of territorial jatiediction, no further proof can be requir- 
ed, than that they exercised all its highest prerogatives. 
Nor were these confined to the limits of their own coun- 
ry. Treaties of amity and commerce, and of alliance, were 
made with France as early as 1778, and similiar arrange- 

ents were entered into by the United States with other 
oreign powers, before any settlement of boundary was 
attempted to be defined by convention between the Ame- 
rican states and the adjacent provinces. 

The terms, as well of the provisional article of 1782, 
as of the definitive treaty of the succeeding year, may be 
cited in confirmation of the view here taken. By the 
first article of both these instruments, ‘‘his Britannic 
majesty acknowledges the said United States, viz: New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts Bay, &c. &e. &c. to be free, 
sovereign, and independent states: that he treats with 
them as such; and for himself, his heirs and successors, 
relinquishes all claims to the government, propriety, 
and territorial rights of the same, and every part there- 
of.” 

Thislanguage is sufficiently different from that employ- 
ed where it is intended to convey territory by a grant 
in a treaty, to forbid the application of the rules in the 
cases of cession to the renunciation of his claims made by 
his Britannic majesty. 

If, by tra¢ing the limits in the treaty by which the 
boundaries of the United States were attempted lo be de- 
fined, England ceded to them the territory on the one 
side of the line, the possessions of Great Britain on the 
other side must be considered as held under a cession 
from the United States. On these provinces, indeed, 
the independent states of America had more or less 
pretensions at different times during the war; and they 
were also entitled to prefer claims to a portion of them, 
founded on their being an acquisition from France at the 
time they formed an integral part of the empire. 

There is, however, nothing ina treaty of partition or 
boundaries that conflicts with the idea of a perfect equali- 
ty between the contracting parties. For the purpose of 
preventing all future disputes, the avowed object of the 
2d article of the treaty of 1783, such conventions are fre- 
quently entered into between two nations of the same 
antiquity. ip, 

As it is believed that the exposition which has been 
given is sufficient to show that the character of the right 
which the United States are entitled to advance under 
thetreaty of 1783, does not imply any ‘‘admission of the 
previous title of Great Britain to the territory in ques- 
tion,” considered distinct from that of Massachusetts, 
the undersigned will now proceed to examiue the alle- 
getion made im the third place by lord Aberdeen, “that 
no actual delivery of the territory into the possession of 
the United States has hitherto taken place,” and the fur- 
ther assertion, that, since the treaty of 1783, until the 
recent attempts of the state of Maine, the rights of so- 
vereigoty have been exclusively exercised by Great Bri- 
tain. 

It may be here proper to remark that the delivery ne- 
cessary to effect a transfer of possession is necessarily 
dependent, as well upon the circumstances under which 
property is held, as upon the nature of that property 
itselt. 


With respect toa town or fortress, the delivery is 
made by certain distinct sensible acts. This is important 
in an established community, in order to prevent the in- 
convenience Which would result from doubts arising as 
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to the period when the transfer of authority took place, 
and a new set of duties and obligations commenced, 
The same motives do not however exist with regard to 
an uncultivated wilderness; and with no propriety can 
on rules which govern in the one case be applied to the 
other. 

Without insisting in this part of the argument that, 
from the possession of the ‘‘common sovereign” inde- 
pendent of that of the provincial authorities, anterior 
to the revolution, no title in favor of New Brunswick 
could be derived, which would not equally accrue to 
Maine, it is sufficient to observe that it is admitted on 
all sides, that the first settlements were formed within 
the last forty years, and that consequently, by the pos- 
session, at the conclusion of the treaty of 1783, to which- 
ever party it legally belonged, was only a construc- 
tive one. If the preceding views are correct, the con- 
structive posession in question was in the United States 
long before the date of the treaty, and no further acts 
were or could have been required to complete any title 
that ee > then have been confirmed to the American 
union. But had any ceremonies been necessary, assured- 
ly the solemn one ot making the treaty would have been 
sufficient; and looking to the fact that the district was 
then wholiy uninhabited, it is difficult to conjecture what 
other formal surrender could have been conveniently 
devised. 

It is also to be noticed ia discussing this point, that 
treaty of 1783, which is long prior in date to the pre- 
sent federal constitution, was not made with the nationa; 
government exclusively, but, as appears by the article 
already cited, the states were recognized by it as dis- 
tinct, independent communities. When it is borne in 
mind that they are all enumerated by their ancient cvlo- 
nial names, and that ‘‘the northwest angle of Nova Sco- 
tia’’ is also introduced as one of the points of the bound- 
ary, it is, without other corroborating considerations, 
sufficiently obvious that the former boundaries between 
Massachusetts and Nova Scotia were intended to be re- 
tained. Under these circumstances, it is not immaterial 
that Nova Scotia (including, of course, the territory in 
dispute, if it belongs to that province), was, by a chart- 
er of William and Mary, incorporated in the colony of 
Massachusetts bay. By what other mode of transfer, 
it may be asked, than that adopted in the case of the U. 
States, was that ancient possession of Massachusetts di- 
vested, either in favor of the separate provincial go- 
vernment afterwards established there, or of the French 
to whom it was restored in 1697? If no actual delivery 
of the uncultivated lands was made on these occasions, 
according to the reasoning of lord Aberdeen, the former 
constiuctive possession of Massachusetts remain at this 
day in full force. 

Conceiving that sufficient has been said to prove that 
the Americans, supposing them to have a claim of right, 
either had the constructive possession at the period of 
the ratification of the treaty of 1783, or that every trans- 
fer was made of which the subject matter is susceptible, 
it only. remains, on this head, to speak of the possession 
subsequent to the peace of 1783. 

From the nature of things, a title founded on *‘immem- 
orial prescription’’ cannot exist among the descendants 
of Europeans established in America; but as it is implied 
even in a title by ‘‘ordinary prescription,” that ‘‘the pro- 
prietor cannot alledge an invincible ignorance; that he can- 
not justify his silence by lawful and solid reasons; and 
that he has neglected his right, or keep silence during 4 
considerable number of years,” it would seem that while 
the officers of the two governments were actually em- 
ployed in ascertaining the boundary, no new prescriptive 
title could accrue. 

Without, therefore, noticing any establishment found- 
ed during the period that the business of surveying and 
marking out the boundary line was in actual progress, 
it may be well to consider for a moment the character of 
the settlement through which the British claim of pos- 
session is derived. 

The first inhabitants near the Madawaska river were, 
as was formally stated, French Acadians, or, in the words 
of lord Aberdeen, ‘‘descendants of the original French 
colonists of New Brunswick,” but as this people had; from 
the period of their subjugation by the joint arms of Eng- 
land and America, to the formation of their settlement, 
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uniformly resisted the authority of their conquerors, it is 
not apparent how they are to be considered ‘British sub- 
‘ects.”? The claim which either Maine or New Bruns- 
wick has on their obedience is only one founded on local 
allegiance; and the existence of this right cannot be es- 
tablished in behalf of either party, except by an ee 
tion of the point in controversy. It can, therefore, hardly 
be seriously contended that such a settlement, aided by 
the recent attempts at New Brunswick to introduce its 
peainy. | by enrolling the militia, and serving process 
along the frontier, affurds evidence of a possession as 
against claimants under a title confirmed by treaty, not 
only of the land actually occupied by the individuals in 


, question, but of an extent of country embracing several 
millions of acres. uy 
; The undersigned has already disavowed for his gov- 
. ernment, any knowledge of, much less acquiescence in 
E these i ar intrusions on the soil; and to avoid! re- 


petition, he also refers to his former note for an enume- 











= ration of the acts of sovereignty exercised by the Ameri- 

is cin governments. 
at The objections offered to his allegation, “that New 
ly Brunswick can adduce no claims by which a jurisdiction 
derived from prescriptioa or first occupancy of the coun- 
at can be established,” have now been met; and in main- 
e- taining a position, from the attempt to controvert which 
ay lord Aberdeen has drawn important inferences, the un- 
le dersigned has treated somewhat at length a topic, which, 
iss Fin his previous communication, was only incidentally 
1a noticed. He then conceived that it would prevent pro- 
0- tracted discussion, and perhaps render unnecessary the 
10~ introduction of principles on which there was danger that 
d- the two governments might not agree, to begin the de- 
ns, [ )ductions of the rights of the powers from the treaty of par- 
en =Petition, by whith a separation of their dominions was af- 

re- Potected. a 
rial This method seemed also the most expedient, as so far 
y in $ the treaty was appplicable, it, from its nature, preclud- 
art- fi all reference to pre-existing titles, which became merg- 
y of “i in it; and it was believed that the ground which it oc- 
fer, upied covered the whole matter in controversy. The 
U. ndersigned felt that he might then, without entering at 
di- [Mall into the tacts respecting the settlement of the coun- 
go- ry, have contented himself with the remark, that ‘‘con- 
neh nlering the grounds on which the claims of the United 
yery States are founded, it is not perceived how arguments, 
ons, rawn either from the first occupancy, or immemorial 
mer bssession, can be made to bear on the principal subject 
this b discussion between the two countries, or how they ean 

tect the question of temporary jurisdiction.” 
that The course of reasoning, however, which lord Aber- 
‘ight, en has adopted, does not now leave the undersignea 
od of liberty to omit the preceding exposition; and he trusts 
rans- t he has shown that there is no room for the applica- 
tible, on of the rule of law cited by the British secretary of 
ssion ate, viz: “that where a doubt exists, the party who has 
e clearly had a right, and who has retained actual pos- 
nem- 


sion, shall continue to hold it until the question at is- 
€ may be decided.” 
It is sufficient reply to the inference deduced from the 
ence of the treaty of Ghent, and of previous treaties, 
tothe exercise of jurisdiction by Great Britain, that 
s evident from the proceedings on the occasion parti- 
arly mentioned, that the impression was entertained 
at the greater part of the territory in question was 
n Unoccupied;” nor does it appear that the French 
lement, on which the British possession is now su 
ed, was at that time known to the plenipotentiaries 
either power. 
he undersigned learns with 
tes must consider themselves mistaken in the opinion 
ich they had formed of the rule of forbearance incul- 
don both sides. They had supposed that by it the 
ty stood pledged to each other to abstain from the 
ormance of any new acts which might be construed 
? an exercise of the rights of sovere or soil over 
disputed territory. As explained by lord Aberdeen, 
.autual restriction would ap «agate sabes to the ex- 
ise of the presumed rights oF respective parties as 
tors of the soil, not to their pretensions as sove- 
pus of the territory. 
tis difficult to reconcile with the idea now conveyed, 
Assurance given early in the last year by the British 
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minister at Washington, that the lieutenant governor of 
New Brunswick cautiously abstains, on his part, from 
exercising any authority in the disputed territory, which 
could invite an eneroachment as a measure of retaliation.” 
And presuming that no more was intended to be asked 
from the American government than his majesty’s autho- 
rities were prepared to grant in return, the undersigned 
cannot understand on what principle, consistent with the 
rule thev contended for, complaints were urged by Mr. 
Vaughan, respecting the laymg out of land into town- 
ships, and marking out roads, by the agents of Maine 
and Massachusetts. Had the impression of the govern- 
ment of the United States been the same with that of 
his majesty’s government, as now explained, it is not 
probable that the disparity in numbers between the Ame- 
rican citizens and French Acadians, in the disputed 
territory, relied on by lord Aberdeen as a material tact, 
would have, at this time, existed. 

Bat, as the conclusion of lord Aberdeen on the demand 
of the American government is founded on the opinion 
‘that the circumstances of the two countries are ex- 
tremely different,” and as it is believed that this supposi- 
tion has been proved to be erroneous, the undersigned 
still flatters himself that on a fuller examination all ob- 
jection will cease to a proposition which has for its mo- 
tive the prevention of dangerous collisions between 
neighboring and friendly powers, and that bis majesty’s 

vernment will admit the propriety of abstaining from a 
jurisdiction, the exercise of which, if persevered in, 
may lead to consequences for which the undersigned is 
instructed to ceclare that the government of the United 
States cannot hold themselves responsible. 

The undersigned takes the liberty of observing, that 
great as may be the inconveniences of an absence of ex- 
clusive jurisdiction on the frontiers, they have not been, 
on other occasions, deemed, either hy the United States 
or Great Britain, of sufficient magnitude to induce sacri- 
fices of territorial claims, as is abundantly evinced by 
conventions entered into by them respecting their ter- 
ritery.. 

He would also adduce a fact that has fallen within the 
scope of his official knowledge, which shows that the 
opinion of the president was, at no very remote period, 

articipated in by one of lord Aberdeen’s predecessors 
in Office, at the time referred to, at the head of his majes- 
ty’s government. Mr. Gallatin, in a despatch to the 
secretary of state of the United States, dated in July, 
1827, after speaking of a conference with the first lord 
of the treasury respecting the northeastern boundary, 
observes that ““Mr. Canning also suggested the proprie- 
ty of abstaining on both sides, pending the suit, from any 
act of sovereignty over the contested territory.” 

That such a stipulation was not introduced into the 
late arbitration convention, is probably to be attributed to 
the supposed adequacy of the existing understanding be- 
tween the parties, and to the fact that no collisions of im- 
portance, not disavowed, had then occurred, 

Considering the protracted discussion on the case of 
Mr. Baker, and the several other grievances alluded to 
in the note of the 5th of May, or brought into view by 
the correspondence at Washington, the undersigned can- 
not account for the conclusionto which lord Aberdeen 
has arrived, ‘‘that no practical inconvenience has been 
alleged by Mr. Lawrence to exist.” He would observe, 
on the remark which lord Aberdeen founds on this allega- 
tion, that, if British jurisdiction has been heretofore oc- 
casionally exercised in cases prejudicial to the rights of 
the United States, their omitting to notice these occur- 
rences in a remote section of their dominions, and of 
which thev were ignorant, is wholly different from their 
acquiescing in a transaction where their authority, ap~ 
pealedto by an American citizen, has been openly set at 
defiance. 

‘The undersigned doubts not that the government of 
the United States will do full justice to the spirit in whieh 
lord Aberdeen disclaims, by command of his sovereign, 
all intention of influencing the decision of the arbitrator 
by any exercise of yurisdict:on over the disputed territory ; 
and he takes this oppectunity to remark that it has not 
been his intention, echer on the present or other occa- 
sions, by any designation which he may, for convenience, 
or for the purpose of expressing the conviction of bis 





government on that subject, hive given to the district, 
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of every community. 


to assume as uncontroverted any of the points in dispute. 
He is fully aware that, in the face of a solemn instrument, 
to which his country is a party, setting forth that differ- 
ences as to the settlement of the boundary in question do 
exist, and agreeing to refer them to the decision of a 
friendly sovereign or state, such an attempt, if made, 
would be worse than useless. 

He has, moreover, endeavored, as far as practicable, 
to abstain from any investigation of the question of right 
—the true province of the arbiter. He can only now add 
his regret that there is not the same accordance of views 
between their respective governments on the subject to 
which this note relates, as was on a recent occasion hap- 
pily found to exist ona more important business, affecting 
the same territory, which the undersigned had the satis- 

faction to arrange with lord Aberdeen, 
The undersigned retiews to lord Aberdeen the aseur- 
ances of his highest consideration. 
W. B. LAWRENCE. 
16, Lower Seymour street, August 22, 1828, . 
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Tur BaLTimore AND ONI0 RAIL ROAD proceeds ra- 
pidly. The foundations for the great stone bridge, —_ 
arch of 80 feet span), over Gwinn’s Falls, have been laid, 
‘This bridge will require between 6 and 8000 perches of 
masonry. It is to be built of Susquehannah granite. The 
tunnel under the Washington road is building. The 
‘deep cut” presents a splendid appearance of business; 
several hundred men and horses bemg employed at this 
point. Itis more than halfdone. Relays of hands are 
engaged to hasten its completion. ‘The great embank- 
ment in the neighborhood is ready for the rails. The 
bridge over the Patapsco, it is thought, will be ready in 
two months. The numerous cuiverts are built in the most 
substantial manner. About twenty-five miles, with breaks 
at the “deep-cut,” &c. are regarded as nearly ready for 
the rails. ‘The whole work goes on with the best spirit 
and *checrily”—and persons passing through Baltimore 
will be well repaid for stopping a day to behold the great 
things performing in the immediate vicinity of our city. 
‘The late winter was exceedingly unfavorable to the pro- 
rvess of this mighty work, else it would have been much 
furtheradvanced. A new steam. boat line has been start- 
ed between ,Bultirnore and Philadelphia—the stages, at 

wesent, pass near the canal line and over the ‘‘Summit 
Sridge;”’ but the canal, it is expected, will very soon be 
navigable, and passengers will proceed across the pen- 
insula in elegant barges provided for the purpose, and 
now ready at the mouth of thecanal.* ‘Thus by visiting 
Baltimore all that is curious in canals or rail roads may 
be seen inone day. ‘lhe engineers sent out to England 
by the rail road company, have returned—and give confi- 
dence to the sanguine anticipations which were formed 
ut the projection of this road to the Ohio. 


It maybe proper here to note the general improve- 
ment of Baltimore. Several new lines of packets and 
steam boats have been established—a considerable num- 
ber of first-rate houses, and two or three churches are 
building, with a large number of small brick tenements, 
for the accommodation of working people—the sinews 

*A writer in the Baltimore Patriot, speaking of the 
Chesapeake and Delaware canal, makes the following 
observations upon the bridge and deep cut. 

The magnitude of the excavation on the Erie canal at 
Lockport was considered so great, that had the improve- 
ment been commenced at that point, it was the general 
impression, that the whole project would have been 
abandoned as impracticable. Yet, what was that exca- 
vation 24 miles long, a depth of only 30 feet, or I may 
ask, any another in the known world, when compared with 
the deep cut on the Chesapeake and Delaware canal, the 
greatest perpenticular of which is upwards of seventy- 
six feet the whole length of four miies, and over the deepest 
part a bridye of one arch is thrown, with a span of two 
hundred ard fifty feet. It isdoubted if the whole world 
«an produce, for its extent, so’ great a work of human 
skill and ingenuity. 

The water is let into the whole line of the canal with the 
exception of about 750 yards, which is now on the eve of 
completion, andit is thought the whole will be naviga- 





Our city is fuller of inhabitants 
than ever it was, and houses to rent less numerous, we 


think, than at any former period. Yet there is no great 
appearance of business. 


Our foreign commerce, which 
makes the most shew, has rather declined, but our inter- 
nal trade and manufactures have mightily increased— 


and hence the growth and subsistence of our advancing 


population. It is the ‘American system” which is 
working all these wonders. Without its operations, one 
third of our houses might be without tenants, and the 
rest at a reduced rental of 50 per cent. 

EC }?The extent to which rail roads, and steam ani 
other carriages will go, cannot be caleulated. The 
Charleston Courier states that a temporary rail road, 
about one-tenth of a mile in length, has been laid on one 
of the wharves in that city, and is now in use for the 
transportation, from the vessels to the store, of the iron 
recently imported for the Charleston and Hamburg rai! 
readcompany. ‘lhe extremities of this road are elevat- 
ed above the centre, at about the rate of 140 feet in the 
mile, but even with this elevation, and one ton of iron 
on the car, added to 2,600 pounds, the weight of the car, 
making nearly five thousand pounds, four men pushed 
the car to the store with tolerable ease. 


And alate English paper says—A few davs since, : 
new steam carriage, carrying 24 passengers, was tried in 
the neighborhood of Wanstead, and.passed over four 
miles of a heavy road through Epping Forest, at the rate 
of 15 miles an hour. Its performance was so complete, 
and its power so great, that an additional number of pas- 
sengers ascended the carriage, and it returned with 33. 
Part of the road was a hill newly gravelled, which it as- 
cended with but little diminution of velocity. “The ma- 
chinery occupies a space almost incredibly small, an‘ 
the possibility of explosion, it is said, isremoved. ‘Thx 
carriage is the property of sir James Anderson, bart, 
and William Henry James, esq. Itis highly probable 
that steam carriages on this construction will soon be 
brought into general use. 

(c7it is unreasonable to believe, that the time wil 


Baltimore, and the next day breakfast on the shores 
the Ohio? 


——— 


APPOINTMENTS TO OFFICE. In the 23d vol. of tle 
REGISTER, page 282, are certain interrogatories that wer 
propounded to the late gen. Harper, (with the answers, 
as furnished by himself), issued at New York in a cas 
wherein Aaron Burr was plaintiff and James Cheethian 
defendant, touching certain matters in relation to tl 
famous election of a president of the United States, 
the house of representatives in 180i—of which hous 
Mr. Harper was then a member from South Carolina. 

After stating that he had reason to believe that “‘t 
state of Wew Jersey, and probably those of Jennes: 
and WVew York, would relinquish ‘Thomas Jefferson 20. 
vote for Aaron Burr, ‘‘and that the state of Vermo. 
and, perhaps, Maryland, would at length cease to be ¢ 
vided, and likewise vote for the said Aaron Burr,” & 
he proceeds to affirm, and “this deponent, is perfect! 
confident, from his knowledge ot the transactions at 1! 
moment, und of the persons concerned in them, as we 
us from events of a public nature which took place in 
mediately after the election, that it depended on the si 
Aaron Burr himself to secure those votes; and that b# 
he used, with vigor and address, the MEANS which wet 
certainly in his power, and which this deponent is fim 

rsuaded were used against him,he would have obtal 
ed the votes of three more states, at least, and, cons 
quently, would have been made president. 

**As to this deponent’s reasons for believing that som 
states would relinquish Thomas Jefferson, aud vote !“ 
Aaron Burr, as president, in the said election, which he 
this deponent, is called on by this interrogatory to sta 
they were founded on general calculations about 
views, characters, principles, and probable conduct of ¢@ 
tain individuals, and on general reports concerning the" 
intentions and arrangements; calculations and rep’ 
which have been fully confirmed by sap, ap and pu 
events; but not on any facts proper.to be given in © 
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The “means” alluded to by general Ifarper cannot be 
mistaken. They consisted of the power of appoint- 


ment to office—and he charged it upon the friends of 


Mr. Jefferson, perhaps to the end of his life, that they 
had used these ‘‘means” to affect the votes of several 
states; and the ‘‘events of a public nature which took 

lace immediately after the election,” as confirmatory 
of his belief, were the appointment of Mr. Linn, of New 
Jersey, Mr. Livingston, of New York, and Mr. Clai- 
borne, of Tennessee, to lucrative offices. Several other 
members of that congress, who voted for Mr. Jefferson, 
were also preferred to distinguished places by him, which 
may have strengthened gen. Hs belief. 


We have brought forward this extract to express an 
opinion, that an election by the house of representatives 
ofa president, will never take place without a severe 
impeachment of motives, nor the appointment of mem- 
bers of congress to office, unless under special eirenme 
stances, by a president soon after his election, be regard- 
ed as other than “rewards” for services rendered. Mr, 
Jefferson was undoubtedly intended by a majority of the 


people and of the electors, to be president—no one de- | 


nied either; but the equality of the vote between him and 


Mr. Burr, gave the house of representatives power to | 


decide which should be president, and we saw the open- 
ly expressed wishes of the people nearly defeated, and 
their (the people’s] success was imputed to “bargain, in- 
trigue and corruption.” Mr. Livingston’s vote would 
have divided the vote of New York, and those of Messrs 
Linn and Claiborne have decided the votes of New Jer-. 
sey and ‘lennessee in favor of Mr. Burr; and, as before 
observed, these three, with several other leading mem- 
bers of congress, were speedily appointed to office by 
Mr. Jefferson, but not pursuant to any previous contract 
or authorized understanding on the subject. Yet because 
of sueh appointments, Mr. Jefferson encountered that 
censure from nearly one half of the American peo- 
ple—Mr. Monroe was liable to such censure, with refer- 
ence to his second term;, and it was charged upon Mr. 
Adams in 1825;—and we think that gen. Jackson will 
not escape the opinion, that he has proceeded sufliciently 
far in promoting the private benefit of his active congres- 
sional friends. 


As to ‘*‘corruption,” we do not believe that it existed, 
or exists, in either case—but we think it highly inexpe- 
dient that a seat in congress should have the appearance 
of leading to an office of profit—anil that legislative acts 
should seem to be rewarded by executive favors. We 
do not, however, mean to be understood as going the 
length to which president Jackson proceeded, when, in 
his letter to the legislature of Tennessee, he resigned his 
seat in the senate of the United States. We would not 
exclude all members of congress from office that ‘‘cor- 
ruption may not be the order of the day”—but have al- 
ways desired that appointments of them should be “few 
and far between.” 


This subject generally shall be resumed—our present 
purpose being only to throw outa few hints for considers 
ation. 


— 


Mn. JrFFERsoN’s Op1nions, expressed in his “Notes 


on Virginia,” concerning manufactures, have been hun- | 
dreds of thousands of times shouted into the ears of the | 


people, to influence their judgment—though he distinctly 
and specifically withdrew them in his celebrated letter 
to Benjamin Austin—but others of his opinions, and en- 
titled to the same authority, and which were not so with- 
drawn, have been suffered to sleep in peace. We are 
not at all disposed to adopt them—they are wholly un- 


suited, or inapplicable, to the present state of society-——. 


but we revive them, for the benefit of the counting-house 


statesmen, who so much admire his opinions first above 
referred to. 


{n the 22nd query [‘*Notes on Virginia”}, Mr. Jeffer- 
son said, **Perhaps, tovemove as iondk as possible the oc- 
casions for making war, it might be better for us to aban- 
don the ocean altogether”-—“to leave to others to bring 
what we shail want, and to carry away what we can 
‘pare.” ‘It might be time enough to seek employment 
jor them (the cultivators of the soil] at sea, when the land 
19 longer offers it.” 
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5(_7>Now—why should we not as well have always 
employed an English ship-owner to transport goods to 
us, as an EXxnglish manufacturer to make them? 

But it may be said—transportation, in American ves- 
sels, is as cheap as if in British vessels; but American 
manulactured goods are not so cheap as British. 

We shall admit both propositions for the sake of the 
argument—though the latter is not true, in point of fact, 
as to a large number of very important and valuable ar- 
ticles. 

The shipping and commercial interests of the United 
States were protected by discriminating duties on tonnage 
and imposts, from 1789 to 1816—say 27 years. The 
chief part of this period the discrimination was 94 cents 
per ton, and ten per cent. less duty, in favor of American 
vessels, and goods imported inthem. A forcign ship of 
300 tons, paid $00 dollars tonnage duty—an American 
only 18; and 50,000 dollars worth of goods imported in 
}an American vessel, if paying 10,000 duty, would have 
| paid eleven thousand, if imported ina foreign one. These 
| discriminations, m many cases, perhaps generally, were 
| about equal to the whole pay of the seamen employed in 
the transportation of the goods! The effect of this pro- 
tection was, that, though in 1790 the foreign tonnage em- 
| ployed in our trade was as 41.4 to 100, it was reduced to 
the rate of 5.4 to 100 in 1811—according to Sey bert, page 
(294. It is true this great reduction might have been 
/pardy caused by the European wars, and our own re- 
| strictive measures, other than the discriminating duties. 
| But the result was chiefly brought about by the protec- 
| tion afforded—as may be shewn from this fact, that in 
| 1790 no less than 557 British vessels were employed in 
commerce with us, and in 1800 only 159. In 1790, the 
American vessels employed in the trade with Great Britain 
were 464—in 1800 they amounted to 1,057. In 1805-6, 
| the average proportion of foreign tonnage entering our 
|ports, compared with the American, was about as 10 to 
,100. These two years are, perhaps, the fairest that can 
| be selected to shew the operation of this first part of the 
‘‘American system.”’ 

But, besides the discriminating duties, we built and 
‘have supported a navy for the express purpose of pro- 
.tecting our navigation and commerce, which establish- 
| ment has cost as, in monies actually paid ont of the pub- 
lic treasury, between ninety and an Aundred millions of 
| dollars since the year 1797; and we now have one squad- 
iron in the Mediterranean, another in the Pacific, a third 
(off Brazil, &e. and a fourth in the West Indies, all en- 
‘gaged in the protection of commerce—though foreign 
ships and seamen are at our service for the transporta~ 
: tion of commodities, and, by employing them, we might 
relieve ourselves of the cost ofthe navy. Butevery body 
now says that this branch of the ational industry must 
be defended; and we proceeded to war for it in 1812, 
-The whole cost of that war must be charged to the pro- 
tection of commerce, and the military and other expenses 
'be added to the naval, to shew the amount of protection 
extended. 

In 1816, because of what had been done to nurture na- 
| vigation and commerce, we felt strong enough to offer 
| free trade to all nations who would extend free trade to 
hus—and the discriminating duties were arvangcd to cease, 
in all eases, wlienever such duties ceased to act against 
(us. When manufactures shall have been thus protected, 
free trade in them may be equally allowed. Nothing, 
‘or as next to nothing, has yet been drawn out of, or kept 
from, the public treasury for the protection of manufac- 
tures, nor have the people been “taxed” as is said, for 
the benefit of manufacturers. The simple fact, that the 
receipts of the treasury have increased, and the price of 
commodities declined, since the passage of the tar#f laws, 
puts to shame the deciarations of our enemies—and 
‘should induce those who have been so liberally protect- 
ed, and who are now so powerfully di -cnded, to be wit- 
ling that others of their fellow citizens should be so pro- 
tected and defended, if necessary—until able to take care 
of themselves. ‘he protection of our navigation caused 
Great Britain to adopt her “free trade” notions as to im~ 

sorts and tonnage. Britain desires ‘free trade” with us 

or the sale of woollen and cotton goods—but will rot 
allow us ‘free trade” for the sale of the products of ou 
fields, of our forests or fisheries, except m cotton only, 
which she cannot do without. If the policy which was 
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applied to navigation had been extended to manufactures, 
the American farmer would long ago been permitted to 
exchange a barrel of flour for a bundle of calicoes, in the 
Liverpool market; tobacco: and rice would have been 
piases on a footing very different from that which they 
vold at present; and Jumber and fish would have had an 
open and valuable market, in being sold to those of whom 
we made our chief purchases; and we should not be en- 
gaged in carrying our commodities, (which Britain re- 
jects), to places 8 or 10,000 miles distant, begging the 
purchase of them, that we may obtain the precious me- 
tals and throw them into the lap of Great Britain, in ex- | 
change for her **bockings and baizes,” and bcbbins and 

tapes. We should have had a free and honest traffic in 
our productions, or refused to trade altogether. We 
should not have suffered the great loss that we have, inex- 
changing manual! labor for scientific labor—of permitting 
one girl at Manchester, with machines, to create a value 


equal to that of six or eight of our farmers, and barter 
one for the other. 





THINGS TO BE REMEMBERED. Notwithstanding the 
woful prostration of the caucus-system in 1824, we think 
that means are already in operation to revive it, for the 
election of the next president of the United States! 
This is “taking time by the forelock.”” And all who 
shall resist the *‘screws” of the caucus, will be held up 
as anti-republican, and’ denounced by some bad political 
name—while those who support the system, will be pu- 
rified of their political sms, as if washed in a political 


Ganges, and be made clean by political idolatry, through 
the agency of ‘‘UNKNOWN GoDs.” 


A great effort will be made to “provoke”’ a hostile feel- 
ing against France—and promote a more than kind and 
friendly feeling towards Great Britain—for the ulterior 
purpose of crushing our manufactures, and crippling our 
commerce, ‘‘A tub thrown out to amuse a whale”— 
‘a sprat to catch a mackerel”—a “red ass” to divert or 
distract public attention, from matters of vital import- 
anee, for eleetioneering purposes. ‘*Obsta principiis,” 
as Mr. Ritchie, of the Richmond Enguirer, used to say, 
when he every month discovered a new “momentous cri- 
sis.” 


Both these may, perhaps, be avoided by early vigi- 
lence and caution—but we are confident that our views 
of designs as at present entertained, are entirely correct. 
We do not impute them, or either of them, to the presi- 
dent. Let these things be remembered, and the progress 
of events be carefully watched, and it will be seen whe- 
ther we have not some portion of the ‘‘spirit of prophe- 
ey” —or, rather, for the calculation of effects. 

Neither of the thing's suggested will be matin proposed; 
that would be to destroy the projects. ‘They will be ap- 
proached in a crouching posture, as certain wild beasts 


advance on their prey through the jungle, concealed 
by the bushes. 





Smucetine. The Richmond Enquirer, running a- 
foul of an article in our last paper says, *‘now the fact 
is, you cannot shut out the British smuggled goods; and 
the higher you raise the duty, the greater premium you 
offer to smuggling, and the more goods you bring in.” 
if this proposition be trt'ue—what a glorious market ought 
Virginia to have in England and France for her tobacco? 
Iu the first, the duty is equahto eleven or twelve times 
the original cost, or at the rate of 1,100 or 1,200 per cent. as 
Mr. Cambreleng would say; and on the latter it is alto- 


gether a monopoly. In times past, Mr. Ritchic thought 
that “every good rule worked both ways.” 


“Let us atone!” The Norfolk [Herald states the 
fact—“That the carriage and freight of a hogshead of to- 
bacco from the country bordering on the Staunton and 
Roanoke to Lynchburg, and from thence to Richmond, 
was $24 50.—From the same country, to Norfolk,by 
Weldon, the whole cost was $8 50.” - : 

So much for that anti-constitutional thing—the Dismal 
Swamp canal. The difference in cost *of transporting a 
hogshead of tobacco to market sixteen dollars, or say, 
one dollar and a hali a hundred, saved to the planter:. 


AX OBSTINATE GENTLEMAN! A London paper says.— 
Mr. Cressett Pelham, the representative for Shropshire, 
is so scrupulously rigid, that he will neither take fee nor 
reward, nor benefit in any way, from being a member, 
that he neither givesa frank, nor uses his franking privi- 
lege. He pays for letters that he may send, as ifhe were 
a private gentleman; or does not put his name outside, so 
that the privilege is not claimed. He cannot be called 
‘‘the franking member for Shropshire.” 

[This Mr. Pelham is very differently constituted from 
sume members of édngress that we might name—one of 
whom, a member from a state 500 miles southwaridly ot 
Maryland, sent to one of our small post offices about 300 
‘‘tranks’’ by one mail; during the late electioneering con- 
test for president. He franked by the ream. Such thiogs 
happened at many places in our state—before the sixty 
days privilege, after the close of the session of congress 
in 1827—8, expired. ] if 





Samort Mrrrxin, esq. late of Pennsylvania, because 
of his zeal for internal improvements, has been called thie 
‘**Clinton of Pennsylvania.” He was much disposed to 
make **big ditches,” as ‘‘scoundrel politicians” called the 
great canals of New York, and would have filled them up, 
to have destroyed the reputation of a man worth as many 
such creaturesas might be conveniently ducked, or drown- 
ed, in the whole route from Lake Erie to Champlain ! 
At a special meeting of the directors of the Union canal 
company of Poanadtsieles held on the 19th inst. after 
the passage of several resolutions highly honorable to the 
memory of Mr. Mifflin, it was, on the motion of John 
Sergeant, esq. unanimously resolved, that the sum of 
$5 ,000, in loan of the company, should be vested in trust 
tor the benefit of the witlow and children of the deceased. 
Gey. Houston. We regret the insertion of this gen- 
tleman’s singular resignation of his place as governor of 
Tennessee, inasmuch as it has compelled other notices of 
his case—concerning which the **Richmond Enquirer’ 
has the following dark paragraph: 


‘The necessity of arresting further cruel misrepresen~ 
tations may draw forth a more particular account of the 
late unpleasant events touching governor Houston—but 
in the meantime it may be briefly stated, that in an un- 
happy hour, his judgment became shaken on her 
throne (to which circumstance he probably alludes, when 
he refers to’ **the questionable authority” by which he 
might be supposed to hold his office)—then this gallant 
and generous man became the victim of a vague, most 
unfounded and unjust suspicion; the innocent and amia- 
ble object returned to the parental) roof—no sort of vio- 
lence-used, as has been falsely reported—the governor 
resigned his office—and has retired among the Cherokees, 
west of the Mississippi, one of whose chiefs is his old 
and ardent friend.”” 

[The foregoing is rather calculated to “further”? tian 
to ‘‘arrest”’ misrepresentation. It is stated inthe New 
Orleans Argus, of the 25th ult. that, about three months 
before he had married a respectable young Jady, that his 
condact towards her was such that he was burnt in effigy 
in several places, and that troops were called out topre- 
vent a similar proceeding even at Nashiville!] 





Scnoots 1n Greece. A great project is on foot at 
New York for the establishment of common schools in 
Greece. We wish that Maryland had been included in 
the charitable design. 


Irems. Intelligence of peace between Colombia and 
Peru has been received at New York, from Porto Ca- 
bello. 

The venerable John Jay, formerly chief justice of tlie 
United States, &c. died in Westchester county, New 
York, on Sunday last, in the 85th year of his age. The 


of respect to his memory. 


The Transylvania university, at Lexington, Ken. was 
destroyed by fire onthe night of the 9th inst. with the 
whole of its law library and philosophical apparatus, snd 


about one half of the academical library. The smaller 


buildings adjacent were saved. There was an insurance 





tiow greatly are they taxed by the “‘Amerivan system!” | 


on the property to the amount of 10,000 dolfars, ‘Fhe 


New York papers abound with well meritted testimonies 
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fire is thought to have originated rom a candle left burn- 
ing by a servant who had fallen asleep. 

The Pittsburg Statesman suys—‘‘It is contended, 
that there is no ground lying between Waterestreet 
and the Monongahela river—and we are also informed 
that the verdict of the Philadelphia jury does not settle 
the width and boundaries of Water-street! It is there 
fore, considered, that the late trial will be of little use in 
settling the long disputed, and yet disputed question,— 
whether there be, infact, any ground between Water- 
street and the Monongahela river. 

“The citizens of Pittsburgh, at least contend that both 
the claim and proceedings in this case are utterly ground- 
less,” 

Appointments. We hear rumors of many removals 
and appointments— but as the information does not rega- 
larly issue from Washington, it is not easy to collect it, 
and there is the less reliance on its truth. 

It is reported that about three hundred postmasters 
have been removed. We have the names of a number, 
and shall probably give them hereafter. But it is stated 
that the postmaster at Washington, Ky. has not been 
removed, as was reported. : 

It is stated, apparently with good authority, that gov. 
Van Ness, of Vermont, has been appointed minister to 
Spain, in the place of Mr. Everett, removed. 





Gex. Ross. The British ‘‘United Service Journal” 
has a biographical sketch of major general Ross, who 
destroyed the capitol at Washington and was killed near 
Baltimore,—in which it is stated that in less than an hour 
after his death, ‘ta detached corps of the enemy, consist- 
ing of six thousand men, were totally defeated and put 
to flight, with a considerable loss in guns and prisoners.” 

The whole force that marched to meet the enemy on 
the 12th Sept. was only a part of gen. Stricker’s brigade 
of Baltimore militia; and the troops actualiy engaged on 
our side, amounted to only about 1500 men. 

The loss that we sustained by the capiure of Washing- 
ton is estimated at two millions of pounds sterling— 
‘*This included large depots of naval and military stores, 
anew forty-six gun frigate ready for sea, a twenty gun 
ship, 200 pieces of cannon, and 20,000 stand of small 
arms: 100 sail of merchantmen, fully treighted with ear- 
goes, were also surrendered at the same time at Alexan- 
dria.” 

The cannon must have been recaptured, for they re- 
mained at Washington, ‘‘for service,”’ afier the retreat 
of the British army. The surrender at Alexandria, 
and the plunder made, ought not to be mentioned by an 
Englishman, more than the conflagration of the capitol. 





Britisu wir. An English letter writer, speaking of 
the late landing of certain Portuguese at the island. of 
Terceira from an American vessel, says the Yankee cap- 
tain made a good story of it, and ‘‘euessed thut we did 
the Britisher pretty considerably slick!” Well zur, and 
vy voulden’t em? 

CoMMERCE WITH Austria. The president of the 
United States has issued the proclamation usual in such 


cases, inaking it known, that, as the emperor of Austria, 


had decided that American ships, shall not, on entering 
an Austrian port, be subject to higher duties than are 
Jevied on Austrian ships—that Austrian vessels, entering 
the ports of the United States, will be subject only to 
the payment of such duties as are levied on our own, in 
conformity with the act of 1824, concerning discriminat- 
ing duties of tonnage and impost. 





Brazit. <A law was contemplated to appropriate all 
the lands belonging to the convents to the use of the gov- 
ernment. Our claims against Brazil were in a dilatory 
state of adjustment. The French, it was understood, had 
settled their claim by convention—the aggregate amount 
of which is 3,000,000 franes; that of the British, accord- 
ing to admiral Otway, is between 7 and 800,000 pounds 
sterling. It is intimated that the latter settlement was 
forced, under the threat of reprisals, and that the empe- 
ror would issue a manifesto, or protest, against the ar- 
rangement—saying that England pursues one policy to- 


— 


All sorts of business were dullin Brazil, and specie at 
a large advance over paper. Doubloons 37 millrecs 
cach—the par is about 16, 





Mexico. The cruel decree for the expulsion of al} 
Spaniards, inserted in page 208, was in full operation. 
It is unworthy of the age in which we live, and seems to 
have no justification in the present condition of Mexico. 
It is, probably, the result of a present triumph of politi- 
cal partizans, ready to sacrifice every principle of right 
to the possession of power, and reckless of the misery 
of other men. 


The 7th artiele reads thus—‘‘Those who, in the opin- 
ion of the government, cannot pay the expense of their 
journey and voyage, shall have it paid at the charge of 
the federation, to the nearest port of the United States 
ofthe north—the government to proceed according to 
the strictest economy.” 


This is very obliging, indeed! These unhappy per- 
sons are to be cast on our shores, entire strangers ani! 
destitute, to starve, or be relieved as paupers, as well as 
they may. What would Mexico say, if we returned this 
favor by landing all African negroes, in the same 
manner, at the nearest Mexican port, when taken from 
the pirates, by our vessels of war? 


Many of these unfortunate persons will find their way 
to Cuba—and if Spain shall attempt, as has been spoken 
of, active hostilities against Mexico, they will prove pow- 
erful enemies, and important. auxiliaries to an invading 
force. One hundred and two of them had arrived at Key 
Wesit—probably to pass over to Cuba. 


The affairs of Mexico are much deranged—the army 
and navy are without pay, and the treasury is empty. 
A letter says that ‘“Guerrero has Seen installed presi- 
dent, amidst the acelamations of the lepers, or mob, 
and the army.” 

Some additional troops have arrived at Havana— 
and the squadron at Cuba is in fine order, for Spanish 
ships, under Laborde. It consists of 2 ships of the line, 
four frigates, six sloops of war, and several smaller 
vessels —against which the Mexicans have no means to 
contend, The poliey of the Spaniards, however, has 
rather been to defend their own islands, than harrass 
the people of their late provinces on the continent; but 
with the prevailing dissentions on the continent, a smuli 
disposable force might excessively harrass the people of 
the new states on the coast, and ruin their trade. 





Trape To Mexico. In our last paper, page 182, we 
inserted an order of gen. Atkinson for the removal of 
troops to the Arkansas river, ‘‘to protect the caravans 
engaged in commercial intercourse with the provinces of 
New Mexico.” ‘This was well. We like the principle 
of protection, extended to all the honest pursuits of all 
the citizens of the United States; and the military, we 
suppose, no more belongs tothe “commercial” than to 
the manufacturing interest of the eountry. But the fol- 
lowing letter from gov. Miller, of. Missouri, gives a new 
character to this affair: 

St. Louis, April 13, 1829. 

My dear sir: Gen. Atkinson has just left my room. 
He read to me a communication from the war depart- 
ment, directing him to.detach four companies of infantry, 
to accompany our Santa Fe traders-this spring, as far as 
the Arkansas river, there to remain until their return in 
the fall. Gen, Atkinson will carry this order into effect 
immediately. He is very solicitous on the subject, and 
will give notice when the troops will be ready to move. 
For the want of an appropriation by congress, gen. Jack- 
son did not feel himself authorised to mount the troops 
destined for the protection of the Santa Fe trade. 

I have procured from gen. Atkinson one six 5 
and ammunition for the same; pistols, sabres, (9c. suffi- 
cient to arm one company. As the U. States’ troopa wii 
advance no further than the Arkansas river, a company 
of our citizens will be necessary to escort our traders froin 
that point to Santa Fe. 

Be pleased to make the facts herein contained as pub- 
lic as possible, for the information of all interested—and 
L hope you will urge the speedy formation of a company 





wards the weak, and another towards the strong. 





for the object in question. I feel the deepest interest in 
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‘his important subject, and will, with infinite pleasure, give 
to it all the aid in my power. 
fam compelled to write in haste. 
Your friend, most sincerely, 
General Thomas A. Smith. 
We have printed the second 
it may be the better observed. 
say, if the commanding general of Upper Canada were 
to furnish cannen and ammunition, pistols, sabres, &e. 
fo a company enlisted by the British north west company, 
for the purpose of Peecing the npnaper ties of their 
commodities through the territory af Missoui? Would 
not a body of Englishmen, so armed, even if ascertained 
to be on the Rocky mountains, give birth to a feeling that 
could be quieted only by their expulsion? 

Let us do unto others as we would that they should do 
unto us, The order of the troops to the frontier, is, pro- 
per; but to pass perhaps beyond that, in military array, 


Joun MILLER. 


ragraph in italics that 
hat would gov. Miller 


may ae individuals to punishment, and without re- 
dress. T 


he government cannot defend the proceeding, 
nor should public property be furnished to support it. 





PHILADELPHIA INSPECTIONS FOR 1823—4183 hhds. 55 
tierces, 227 bbls. 2589 tons 10 ewt. 5 bls. of bark. Fees 
$4913 48—nett proceeds for inspector, expenses paid, 
$3169 49 cents.——314,799 bbls. and 36,616} bbls. wheat 
flour, 29,590 bbls. rye, 8832 hhds. and 45,436 bbls. 
corti meal, and 1905 bbls. middlings. lees $4428—nett 
proceeds $2753 03 cents, 10,427 bbls. and 283 bbls. 
pork, 5454 bbls. and 5033 bbls. beef, 55 bbls. herrings. 
Kees 1317 36, nett proceeds $768 32 cents. 11,650 hhds. 
198 tierces, 25,257 bbls. and 3344 bbls. domestic distill- 
ed spirits.—Fees, to twoi nspectors, 5064 87, nett pro- 
ceeds $3040 78 cents. 15,610 kegs and tubs of butter, 
and 25,326 kegs and cannisters of hiog’s lard. Fees 1637 
s0—nett procceds $806 70 cents. 

ConRECTION oF EnHOR. Our friend, the editor of 
the Norfolk Herald, quotes the paragraph in the dtegis- 
rer of the $th instant, concerning the re-election of Mr. 
Newton to congress, with the following remarks and cor- 
rections—for which we thank him: 

“The Register has justly obtained « character for cor- 
rectness which has rendered it valuable as a reference in 
all matters of public concern, we consider it due no less 
tothe public, than to the well earned reputation of its 
veteran editor, to correct a mistake, (thougl: of little im- 
portance, ) in the foregoing paragrapl—and the more so, 
us it evidently arose from an omission on our part. 

‘*The election in 1810, to which we referred, was for 
a delegate to the state legislature, und not lov a member 
of congress, as Mr. Niles supposes. ‘The Jutter con- 
test was in the preceding year, but Mr. Newton’s elec- 
tion being secure before it was brought to the borough, 
no extraordinary exertion was made to bring up the vo- 
ters, and the poll was less by 74 votes than at the next 
year’s election of delegates, when the memorable contest 
to which we had referrence, was decided by a majority 
of 34 in favor of the republican candidate. 

**We take ihe liberty of correcting another error into 
which Mr. Niles has fallen, by supposing the qualifica- 


tions for suffrage to be uniform throughout our state; | 


whereas in Norfolk borough and the city of Williamsburg, 
the qualifications to vote, in all cases are, Ist, the owner- 
ship of a lot in the corporation or city, with a building 
thereon 12 feet square; 2d, six months residence, being a 
house keeper, and having in possession an estate worth 
£50; and 3d, six years serviee as an apprentice to some 
mechanical occupation. These privileges were granted 
by charter fromthe British crown, and guaranteed by the 
present constitution of our republic.” 

{We must have carelessly read the article in the “Her- 
ald,” for from that paper we derived the main fact that 
‘we intended to state. 

While on this subject it may be proper to state, on the 
authority of the ‘‘Herald,” that Mr. Newton’s majority, 
at the late election, has been ascertained at 14 only; and 
that a formal notice has been given to him that the seat 
will be contested, 1} 


“Ir Is sarp,” that a certain marchioness, with a 
“‘bright eye and eloquent lip,” and muck willingness of 
disposition, was sef-at the old “dandy” king of Great 
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Britain and Ireland to prevent his signature to the act 
for the relief of the Roman Catholics—but her coaxing 
availed nothing; and George has covered a multitude oy 
his sins by this resolute perseverance in well-doing. And 


‘tit is said,” that the son of Napoleon Bonaparte has 
four half-brothers and sisters. 


Vircinta. The following gentlemen have been re. 
elected members of congress trom this state—Messrs, 
Alexander, Allen, Archer, Armstrong, P, P. Barbour, 
J. S. Barbour, Claiborne, Davenport, Maxwell, Mercer, 
McCoy, Newton, Rives, Roane, Smyth, Stevenson. 
Taliaferro, Trezvant; and Messrs. Richard Coke jun. in 
the place of B. Bassett, Robert B. Craig, in the place 
of T. Floyd, Philip Doddridge, in the place of Isaac 
| Leffler, and J. T. Bouldin, in the place of J. Ran- 
dolph. Messrs. Floyd and Randolph were not candi- 
dates. 

So there are only four changes in the delegation, and 
two of them voluntary. We have often inoken of the 
steady habits of Virginia in respect to such things, and, 
measurably, recommended it to the people of other states 
for imitation. We certainly, are generally favorable to 
the principle of rotation in office, and should exceeding- 
ly regret an extension of the period for which our repre- 
sentatives in conzress are clected—but we much dislike 
frequent changes because as this county had the mem- 
ber at the last election, another may have it at the next! 
New members are always inefficient, compared with 
old ones—no matter how great may be their qualifica- 
tion to become good members; they do not understand 
the business of the nation, or one another, being strang- 
ers to business and their fellows:—and hence it is, that 
they are divided and distracted, and, as we have often- 
times thought, really governed by the minority, present- 
ingan *fundivided front’’—the little private or local feel- 
ings which individuals first bring with them to congress, 
being tempered and regulated by free and friendly com- 
munications with their colleagues, <A service of at least 
two sessions, we think, is necessary to render a highly 
talented man an useful member of congress—though 
some would be us useless as they are now, though they 
served as Jongas Methuselah lived,—being and remain- 
ing to be, blockheads. Machines to say aye and no, 
and receive eight dollars per day. But while in some 
of the stutes, too large a portion of the delegation is 
changed—perhaps it may be said that Virginia makes not 
so many changes as she ought, to bring torward talent, 
and vender it usetul to the nation. 

The political character of ‘this delegation remains as 
before. 





Tue cavuseor Ltiserry. The bells of Christ church 
and the state-honse, at Philadelphia, were rung on 
‘(Thursday in testimony of joy at the recent triumph of re- 
ligious liberty in England, by order ofthe mayor. ‘The 
state house-bell bears this inscription, “lo proclaim liber- 
ty throughout the land and to all the inhabitants there- 
of—and it first proclaimed the independence of these 
United States. 

Jesse Hawter. We have long had the pleasure of 
ranking Mr. Hawley among our kindest and most es- 
teemed friends, and are gratified in meeting with the fol- 
lowing just tribute to his distinguished merit and ser- 
vices: 

The New York American bestows praise upon Dr. 
Hosack’s ample Memoir of De Witt Clinton. Mention- 
ing the appendix, the editor says— 

“There are, too, rescued from the oblivion of a vil- 
lage newspaper, some papers, under the signature of 
Herenles published in 1805, by Jesse Hawley—now 
of Rochester, but then of Canandaigua—which are cer- 
tainly not the least extraordinary documents connected 
with this extraordinary work. Without ever having seen 
a canal, or read any book about canals or engineering, 
Mr. Hawley, by means of natural sagacity, acute obser- 
vation, and that persevering activity of mind, which, in 
common with a like bodily perseverance and activity, 
seems to us pectliary characteristic of the Yankee or 
New England man—produced a series of essays in which 





the feasibility, the route, and even the surprising fact of 





the probable cost of the Frie canal are distinctly, and as 
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the result has shown, accurately shadowed forth. Cer 
tainly, among ‘he names subordinate to that of Mr. Clin- 
ton, which the canal is to hand down to posterity, that of 
Jesse Hawley should be proximus a primo—second only 
to the first.’ 





ComMMERCIAL Law. Judge Story has given, at the 
May term of the U.S. court at Portl nd,a learned deci- 
sion upon a case brought before him by appeal, involv- 
ing principles important to our frontier inhabitants. it 
decides the following points: 

1. That under the act of the 16th of March, 1820, eh. 
122, probibiting commercial intercourse from the British 
colonies in British ships, British owned vessels are in 
cluded in the prohibition, although not registered or na- 
yigated according to the British navigation and registry 
acts, 

2, But open boats, without decks, are not included in 
the prohibition. 

3. The forfeiture under the act attaches to the cargo 
on board at the time the vessel enters or attempts to en- 
ter our ports; and not to any cargo subsequently taken on 
board at the time of the seizure. 

4. Where goods are se:zed and claimed as forfeited as 
part of the cargo, the burthen of proof is on the govern- 
ment to prove that such goods were part of the cargo on 
board at the time of the offence. 

5, The claimant may file a special defence on that 
point, if he chooses; but itis also open in issue on the 
general denial of the allegations of the libel. 





JupicraL Decision. In the supreme court of the 
United States, March 17, 1829. Vir. Justice Johnson 
delivered the opinion of the court in No. 66 bank of. the 
United States plaintiff, vs. William Owens, et al. Ona 
certificate of division in opinion of the judge of the cir- 
cuit court of the United States, for the district of Ken- 
tucky.--Ordered to be certified affirmatively, on the 
points on which the judges of said court were divided in 
opinion. 

From the Kentucky Commentator. 

The president, directors & Co. of the bank of the 
United States brought their action of debt against Owens, 
Waggener, Miller and Wagh y, upon their joint note, 
tor $5,000; dated the 7th February, 1822, and payable 
the 7th February, 1825, with interest. 

The defendants Waggener, Miller, and Wagley, ap- 
peared to the action, and pleaded that they executed 
the note as sureties for Owens, to enable him to obtam 
a loan from the bank that Ownes presented the note at 
the office of the bank in Lexington, for discount, which 
was refused: that afterwards, viz. on the 2ist oi May, 
1822, it was corruptly sgreed between the bank, by their 
agents and managers, at their office in Lexington, and 
the said Owens, thatthe bank would discount the note, 
and Owens would receive the proceeds in notes of the 
bank of Kentucky at their nominal value, «nd pay wns 
note when due in current money ot the United States, 
with interest; and that they received the note sued upon, 
and delivered to Owens the Kentucky bank notes ac- 
cordingly; that the bank notes were then so much depre- 
ciated that $100 was worth only $54 in specie, and that 
this agreement was corrupt and usurious, and contrary 
to the fundamental articles of the corporation. 

To this plea there was a demurrer and joinder, upon 
the argument of whicha difference of opinion arose be- 
tween the late Mr. Justice Trimble, and judge Boyle, 
and the cause was referrgd to the supreme court for de- 
cision, 

_“Upon the argument (says the record) of the plan- 
tiffs demurrer to the special plea in bar of the ‘efendants, 
Waggener, Miller, and Wagley, in this cause the fol- 

Owing questions arise namely.” 

“Ist. Whether the facts set forth and averments in 
said plea, make outa case in which the corporation has 
taken more than at the rate of six per centum per an- 
hum tipon a loan or discount, contrary to, and in violation 
of, the 9th rule of the fundamental articles of the corpo- 
ration,” 

“2d. If the pleadoes make out such a case, whether 
the note sued on, or the contracts therein expressed, to 
pay the plaintiffs $5000, is void in law, so that no recore- 








ry can be had thereon in the suit.”” And, 


- ~~~ 





‘3rd. If not wholly void, whether the plea is suffi- 
cient to bar the plaintiffs’ recovery of any, and if of any, 
of what part of the said sum of $5000.” 

“And the judges being opposed in Opmion upon the 
said questions, they are upon the request of the plain- 
lls by thew counsel, ceruihed to the supreme court of 
the United States. 

These questions, it appears, are tobe ‘certified affir- 
matively,’ that is, that the contract was usurious and the 
note void, 





New York ELecrorRaL raw. The Albany Argus 
publishes the law passed at the last session of the New 
York legislature, providing tor the choice of electors of 
president and vice president by general ticket. The 
following is the first section of the act; the other sections 
relate to the torms of authenticating and transmitting to 
the seat of government the returns of the votes: 

**§ 1. On the first Monday of November, and the two 
succeeding days preceding the time fixed by the law of 
the United States for the choice of president and vice 
president of the United States, there shall be elected, by 
general ticket, as many electors of president and vice 
president of this state shall be entitled to appoint; and 
each elector in this state shall have a right to vote for the 
whole number; and the several persons, to the number 
required to be chosen, having the highest number of 


votes, shall be declared and deemed duly appointed 
electors.” 


Nee 


Guass TEETH. The proprietors of the Belgian Jour- 
nal have offered a reward of 100 florins to any person 
who will make known a composition used in Austria, or 
an equivalent one, aguinst decayed teeth. ‘This compo- 
sition, when in a phial, resembles glass in fusion, but 
when poured into the cavities of the carious teeth, assumes 
the hardness and permanency ot glass. 

Quinquina.—This bark, at present so important an 
article m medicine and commerce, is stated in some of 
our foreign papers, to have become quite scarce in Upper 
Peru. It is said that the substance is obtained in the 
mountains, about two hundred jeagues distance from La 
Paz, in Colombia, in places inaccessible to any but Indians, 
who are obliged to transport it on their backs trom 40 to 
60 leagues, as no beasts of burthen are able to travel over 
the irregular and difficult ground. There is also a pros- 
pect that the article will gradually become more seurce 
and dear in that part of S. America, as it is said to be 
at Arica, accordingto letters of September last. As 
the trees are stripped and killed the persons employed 
in collecting the bark are obliged to penetrate further in- 
to the forest 15 or 20 leagues a year. (WV. Y. D. Adv. 

Cusa. The latest and best estimate of the area of 
Cuba, makes it to contain 3520 maritime leagues, and 
with the isle of Pines 3615; from whiet it appears that 
Cuba isone seventh less than it had previously been 
considered; that is 55-100 larger than Hay ts; that its sur- 
face equals thatof Portuga!; is within one exhth of that 
of England, exciusive ot Wales, and equals all the rest 
of the islands in the West India Archipelago. Its popu- 
lation, howev.r,—relative to its areu,—is four times 
less than that of Jamaiwa. M. de Humboldt supposes that 
the population at the eud of the year 1825 was 715,000, of 
whom 325,000 whites, 130,000 free people of color, and 
261),000 slaves. Itis computed to be near 800,000 at 
the presenttime. In Cubathe tree population compo- 
ses 64-100 of the wh le; in the British islands, it forms 
scarcely 19-100; in the whole Archipelago the slaves and 
free colored amount to $31,000, ‘Nat. Gaz. 

U. Srates aNnD Brazit. The Philadelphia Gazette 
gives the names of twenty-five vessels—2 ships, 12 brigs 
and 10 schooners, captured by the Brazilians, and for 
which complete indemnity should have been promptly af- 
forded. Some awards have been made, but, as is stated, 
with excessive deductions, and without the prospect of 
speedy pay ment. 

Pirates. Antwerp, April 4. 


We have another ter- 
rible act of piracy to relate. 


Captain Neal of the Ame- 


‘rican ship the Paris, which has arrived here from Bata- 
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via, reports, that the fine American ship the Topaz, 
bound from Boston to India, was attacked Ly a pirate off 
St. Helena. After taking out a grest part of the cargo, 
the pirate set fire to the ship, and would not take out a 
single man of the crew. On this occasion we think it 

roper to add, that proceedings are going on before the 
judicial authorities of this city, against the pirate Smith, 
who is absent, (contumace. ) 





_ Tonnaez. A late London paper says—The following 
is the tonnage of the British and foreign ships entered 
inwards, in the several ports of the United Kingdom, in 
the last three years: 


British. Foreign. 
1826 1,950,630 694,116 tons. 
1827 2,086,898 751,864 
1828 2,094,357 634,620 

Cleared outwards— 

1826 1,737,425 692,440 tons. 
1827 1,887,682 767,821 
1828 2,006,397 608,118 


The British shipping has increased as compared with 
1826, while the foreign has diminished. But that, not- 
withstanding, our mercantile navy is ruined, we are told 
so often that we should be incredulous not to believe it. 
gC Pit is not a little remarkable, that, witha like ap- 
parent increase of American tonnage, we also hear it so 
often said that our shipping interest and commerce is 
‘‘ruined.”’ The tables in 1818 and for 1827 give us the 
following amounts: 








Tons. Tons. 
1818 1827 
Registered 606,088 747,170 
Enrolled, &e. 609,095 873,437 
Totals 1,225,184 1,620,607 
Increase in 10 years 395 ,423 
1,620,607 


Or, an advance of thirty-three per cent, 

Tae puKE oF WELLINGTON, in his speech in the house 
of lords on the 2nd of April—*‘DecJared that he believ- 
ed a very extensive organization prevailed in Ireland, 
for purposes of mischief, in support of which he alluded 
to late events, The law and the means of government 
he said, were insufficient, and an appeal was made to 
perliament. But parliament could not improve the state 
of Ireland unless by concession or foree—and the latter 
means civil war. 

**My lords, 1 am one of those who probably have passed 
a larger period of their lives in war than most men, and 
probably in civil war, and 1 must say, if I could avoid, by 
any sacrifices whatever, even one month of civil war— 
(hear)—in the country to which I was attached, I would 
sacrifice my life to do it—(cheers) because I say that 
there is nothing that destroys and prevents prosperity 
so much as civil war. The hand of man is raised against 
his brother, against his neighbor—the son against his 
father—the servant against his master—and that home 
which was once his delight, becomes confusion and des- 
titution. ”’ 

These sentiments do him greater honor than he gain- 
ed at Waterloo; and it would seem that the four millions 
of dollars, voted at different times by the British parlia- 
ment, may not have been granted in vain. 





Mcrovers 1n Detawanre. The Delaware Journal 
says: ‘‘at the court of quarterly sessions recently setting 
in Sussex county, the grand jury found three iadiotuinents 
against Patty Cannon for murder, and one against each of 
the brothers, Joe Johnson and Ebenezer Johason, for 
the same crime: Patty Cannon isin custody, and will be 
tried, we presume, at the court of oyer and terminer in 
October—the others reside out of the state—where, is 
not exuetly known, but we take it for granted, that the 
proper steps will be taken to discover and bring them to 
justice.” [See page 144, of the present volume, for the 
history of the offence charged. ] 

(CF Patty Cannon died in jail on the 11th instant. 





IRISH FREEHOLDERS. On the second reading of the 
bill to disfranchise the 40s, freeholders, the duke of Wel- 








lington, after stating the flagrant abuses to which the sub. 
division of lease-holds, in order to constitute small free. 
holds, had led, gave this statement of the character and 
number of those freeholders who were by law required 
to be registered. 

I will read a statement respecting those who have been 
recently registered in lreland, and from that statement 
you may convince yourselves of the truth of what I say. 
In the county of Antrim, in the north of Ireland, there 
were registered since 1822, 6,126 forty shilling freehol- 
ders, of whom 1,798 could not write their names. In 
the county of Armagh, since the same period, there have 
been registered 8,813 forty shilling freeholders, and of 
these 3,590 could not write their names. In the following 
counties, the proportion of freeholders registered since 
1822, who could not write their names, has somewhat va- 
ried from those in the eounties I have already mentioned, 
In the county of Clare, the numbers registered were 
10,753, of whem 3,853 could not write their names. Io 
the county of Limerick, 4,632 have been registered, and 
those who could not write their names amounted to 3,336. 
Iu the county of Mayo, 21,672 freeholders have been re- 
gistered, and of that number 19,205—( A laugh)—could 
not write their names; and in Waterford, 5,335 have 
been registered, 3,420 of that number could not write 
their names. 


In the course of this same debate, lord Holland, who 
supported the bill, thus spoke of the condition of the 
Irish voters whom it is to disfranchise:— 

The effect of the vicious lawsto which you have sub- 
jected Ireland is this—that the lords of the soil and the 
peasantry, stand to each other in the relation of mastersand 
serfs or slaves, and that the slaves have on some occa- 
sions lately ventured to encounter the risk of ruin and 
punishment on account of their religion. But the mo- 
tive was not merely religious, but political also. It was 
never intended by the constitution that one man should, 
by an overwhelming and overweening weight of property, 
so far command another as to be able to treat him like a 
slave, and, as such, make use of him for the basest and 
most odious political objects. This, my lords, is what t 
feel on this part of the subject. Look, my lords, at the 
evidence of arch-deacon Trench. I have seen, he says, 
herds of voters driven to the poll Jike cattle, by a man 
with a large whip in his hand, riding on a mule. I asked 
him whether he saw the man use the whip in beating the 
voters? He replied, I did not see the man use the whip 
in that way. I then asked how he knew that the whip 
was intended for the voters and not for the mule? to which 
he replied, that the whip was of such a kind, so large and 
so long, that the mule could not be struck with it, bat 
that the voters might. (Hear, hear.) 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, with only 17 
dissentient voices, and had subsequently passed and re- 
ceived the royal assent. 

CaTuotic Britt. Abstract of the house of peers, as 
they voted on the motion of the second reading of the Ca- 
tholic relief bill, on the 4th of April, 1829: 


Voted | Did 








not | Tota! 
For | Ag'st\vote. 








Of those who had voted —— "a vere . ” 
for the question within >r i a. at 
the last eight years. Bishops . " ' ‘f a 

Of those who had voted — < ‘ : _ ac 

against the question Irish 3 10 co 
within the same period Bishops a cae ° é 2 


Of those who lately suc- 
ceeded to the peerage, | English 7 
or had not voted on the fiIris Hiceool 8 
question during the a- | Bishops 3 
bove period, 
Catholic peers, minors, &e. 




















Total, = 112 ©66' 395 


Sours America, Population of the states of South 
America, 1828. 
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Provinces of Rio de la Plata, (capital, Buenos 


cure, that appeared to me to be from Buffalo, on lake 


Ayres,) ,600,000 | Erie, to Newburgh, on the north river. 
Chili, (capital, mat 1,200,000 | General Clinton said it should strike the north river 
Peru, (capital, Lima, 1,736,900 | below Tappan bay, where the tide would float a sloop 
Bolivia, (capital, Chuquisaea, ) 1,200,000 | against a moderate head wind, and less obstruction would 
Paraguay, eral Assumption, ) 500,000 | be met with from the ice; that it must pass the Highlands 
Colombia, (capital, Bogota, ) 2,711,300 | at the Ramapo Gap, and Shawangunk mountain at Deer 
Brazil, (capital, Rio Janeiro,) 4,000,000 | Creek. We were both practical surveyors, traversed. 
Mexico, (capital, Mexico,) 8,000,000 | the woods together, and satisfied ourselves as to the most, 
Central America, (capital, Guate mala,) 1,700,000 | eligible pass between the Delaware and Sxsquehannah, 





Total, 22,648 ,200 





LAérayETTE. A letter was received by the selectmen 
of this town, on Thursday, from the agent of gen. Lafa- 

ette, in N. York, mentioning the receipt of an order for 
a hogshead of earté: from Bunker Hill battle ground, to 
be placed over the body of Lufayette, at his decease. Wt 
isto be accompanied by a certificate, to be signed by 
three of the oldest veteran sold ers in the town, and ship- 
ped to Havre frow: New York or Boston. 

A reply has been forwarded to the agent, that the re- 
quest will be implicitely complied with by the authorities 
of this town. The earth will be taken from near the 
spot where gen. Warren fell; and the earth that drank 

© the blood of Warren, will surround the body of Lafa- 
} vette. | Bunker Hill Aurora 


SCOPPER ORE—INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 

Yo the editor of the New York American: — 

Last mail I received from some person unknown a 
pamphlet, printed in New York, called the “Geographi- 
cal route of a great railway,” witha neat small map of 
the United States, on which the route of the rail-read is 
Bisiddown. As it eame from some gentleman unknown, 

{ can only acknowledge the receipt thereof, through the 
medium of your useful paper. 

The pamphlet appears to be well written, and the sub- 
|} jectof the improvement far more important to the Unit- 
ed States, asa nation, than any other, or all others, that 
have been published, ‘The writer, so far as he has gone, 
has used strong arguments; but strangely he has omitted 
to mention one circumstance of far more importance to 
the nation than «ali he has mentioned; that is, the inex- 
Mhaustable quantities of copper ore on lake Superior. 
§ Doctor Franklin told me that when he was drawing 
mthe treaty of peace with England, inthe city of Paris, 
“ehe had access to the journals and charts of a corps of 
French engieeers that had sloops and were exploring 
“Biake Superior when Quebec fell to the British; from 
which charts, he drew the line through lake Superior 
oO include the most and best of the copper ore to the 
>) United States; that the time would come when drawing 
that line would be considered the greatest service he 
7¢ver rendered his country, and the copper ore be a great- 
er source of wealth than any other nation possessed; that 
the facilities of transportation would be well improved 
80as to export that copper ore to Europe cheaper than 
they raised it from their own mines. 

Captains Carver and McKenzsie both mention the cop- 
per ore. 

A young gentleman of my particular acquaintance was 
three years with the Canadian traders on lake Superior; 
he said the quantities of copper ore were inexhaustible. 
He brought samples, ot which { have one now betore me. 
® Thirty and torty years ago I was intimate with the late 
gen. James Clinton In younger life he surveyed most 

of the country between the north and Delaware rivers— 
iad noted all the streams, hills, mountains, &c. &e.— 
had twice deseended the Susquehannah, from the Otsego 
Jake, and ascended the Tioga as tar as navigable: first as 
4 military general, then as one of the commissioners to 
run the state line; after that he superintended survey ing 
most of the lands on the Tioga and head of Genesse 
"iver; $0 that perhaps no other man ever knew the geo- 
s™phy and surface of ali the country between the north 
river and jake Brie equal to genera! Clinton. In travel- 
p08 back and forth he used to make this place his stage. 

“ur general topics used to be on the subject of public 
= ™provenments—and both agreed in the great importance 

> 4 national Appian way to unite the navigation of the 
western lakes with the wearest or most eligible Atlantic 
°@ port; according to the best maps that J could pro- 
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which it must cross at the angle of the Great Bend; then 
keeping down the west side to Owego it went to Buffalo. 
Clinton preferred keeping on and up Tioga, to make a 
road for 150 miles or more, as level as the river; which 
on an average, only falls about two feet in a mile—that 
course would point towards Presque isle. 

Any gentleman wishing more particulars, may address 
me by letter. SAMUEL PRESTON. 

Stockport, ( Pa.) post office, May 1, 1829. 


CLAIMS AGAINST FRANCE. 

To ANDREW Jackson, president of the United States of 
America, the memorial of the subscribers, a committee 
appointed ut a general meeting of the citizens of New 
York having claims upon France for spoliations com- 
mitted on their property, respectfully showeth: 

That during the late general war in Europe, the mer- 
chants of N. York, in common with the merchants of 
other parts of the U. States, were engaged in the shipping 
business and carrying trade. In the prosecution of this 
business they endeavored strictly to conform to the laws 
of nations, and of the respective countries with which 
they traded, and confidently relied upon the protection, 
which every civilized nation feels bound to extend to its 
citizens while engaged in their lawful pursuits. It is un- 
necessary, to state in detail, the measures adopted by the 
great belligerent parties to that war against the com- 
merce of neutrals, by multiplying the pretexts of seizure 
and confiscation. The official records of the govern- 
ment show, that they were carried to an extent of which 
history had not, until then, afforded an example, and 
were sought to be justified upon principles which no civ- 
ilized nation had before dared to avow. It cannot now 
be doubted, that the measures to which we refer, were 
intended chiefly to operate upon the commerce of the 
United States, and tocontrol the policy of their govern- 
ment. The grasping spirit of European monopoly at- 
tempted to impose upon us new shackles in place of the 
colonial fetters that had been shaken off, and displayed 
itself in continual efforts to cripple the commerce it 
could not prohibit—lessen the resources it was not per- 
mitted to appropriate—and retard the growth of the 
Property ithad no longer the power to crush. 

After a long submission to a series of aggressions con- 
tinually advancing in mischief and enormity, the period 
finally arrived when it was decided, that further acquies- 
cence would be a surrender of national independence. 
The last remedy for national injuries was resorted to 
aor one of the belligerent parties, and the settlement 
of our claims upon Great Britain placed on the arbitra- 
ment of arms. By this extreme remedy, the accounts 
between the governments were closed; but the beneficial 
effects of the contest ave still felt, not only inthe eleva- 
tion of the national character, but in the security of our 
fellow citizens, when on the ocean, from the visitation of 
armed vessels, and in the silent abolition of pretensions 
which, if not expressly renounced, we ventured to pre- 
dict will not again be advanced. 

The claims on Spain have also been enforced by the 
government, and satisfied by the cession of Florida. : 

From France, however, one of the chief violators of 
our neutral rights, not the slightest redress has been ob- 
tained. Its government does not deny, that millions of 
dollars belonging to the citizens of the United States 
were appropriated to the ase of the former government 
of that country. It does not deny, nor can it deny, that 
by the laws of nations, and by express treaty at the late 
restoration, the present goverrment is bound to fulfil 
the bbligations, and responsible tor the public acts, of its 
predecessors; yet, notwithstanding this solemn obligation, 
not in a single instance has the minister of the United 
States resident at that court, been able to obtain satisfac- 
tion for the numerous spoliations upon our commerce. 
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Twelve yearsvof fruitless remonstrance and negotiation 
have elapsed, and redress has not only been withheld, 
but the representatives of the United States have not 
been deemed worthy of a specific answer The claims 
of the citizens of other countries tor similar outrages 





have been acknowledged and pad; but those of our own 
citizens, whether arising from the numerous seizures) 
under the Berlin «) d Milan decrees; or originating in the | 
sequestration by France of Av.erican property in order | 
to control the policy of this government, or in the wilful 
destruction of our vessels at sea without any prc text, are 
contemptuously rejected. 

This preference for the claims of European subjects 
over American citizens, has indved been so strongly 
manifested, that it would seem as if the French govern- 
ment meant to inculcate, in the most striking manner, 
the maxim, that a nation which is wanting to itself, is not 
entitled toan equal measure of justice. Your memo- 
rialists will not offer any comment on these facts. The 
distinctions which they imply, the ‘nferences which they 
justity, are deeply injurious to our national character, 
and call loudly for the energetic interposition of the go- 
vernment, to vindicate the honor of the country The 
fruitless efforts of resident ministers have obtained noth- 
ing but neglect and insult—for in no other than an in- 








sulting light can be regarded the demand of France to 
connect the settlement of our claims, and the redress of 
insults offered to our flags, with her claim for the ad- 
mission of her vessels into the ports of Louisiana, upon 
the same footing as British vessels. 

Your memorialists will not here discuss the futility of 
the grounds upon which this claim has been preferred. 

To prefer it ander any circumstances, was to insult 
the sagacity and integrity of the American government; 
but to require its allowance, as an equivalent for our in 
disputable demand for justice, is triffing with its re-} 
monstrances, and is not so much an evasion of our claims 
asa denial of our rights. | 

No country which values its honor and independence, | 
can submit to a connexion between questions affeeting | 
national character, and those growing out of the econ- 
struction of treaties, 

It is this principle which every government, that, while 
respecting itself, has commanded the respect of other 
nations, has constantly asserted; and its surrender would 
imply a voluntary degradat.on, to which your memo- 
rialists cannot suppose the government of a free people 
will ever submit. 

The idea of coercing the United States into the ad- 
mission of unfouuded claims, by refusing to settle claims | 
of the paramount nature of those of our citizens upon 
France, could only have origimated in an erroneous es- 
timate of the spirit o the American people, and the 
character of their government. France must have pre-| 
sumed, that the forbearance, too long extended towards 
her arbitrary and unjustifiable course, was not yet ex- 
hausted: that a government, which had only resorted tu 
unheeded remonstrance against the systematized plun- 
der of its citizens; to neglect complaints on account of 
treaties violated and public law infringed; and to unan- 
swered letters asking forthe liquidation of undisputed 
claims, long alter the subjects of every other civilized 
nation, and even of the piratical state of Algiers, had 
received tull indemnyty for similiar losses, would never | 
be driven from its subiissive and pacifie policy, but 
would prefer atruitless negotiation to av implicit asser- 
tion of its rights. 

[t must have been believed, that a government which 
depended upon, and was regulated by, popular senti- | 
ment, would not venture to «nforce the rights of your 
memorialists by any manifestation of the national power. | 
But even the proverbial forbearance of a republican 
government may be carried too far. 

There are some injuriesto whicha nation cannot sub- 
mit, without degredstion and loss of honor. These 
wrongs cannot be estimated by any pecuniary standard, 
They refer directly to that national feelmg whic! is the 
best support of the republic im great emergencies, and 
which has carried the country through the war of the 
revolution, and its subsequent conflicts tor American 
rights, to an elevation amon. the powers of the earth, 
that induces its cirzens to claim, with pride, the protec-' 
tion of their national eharacter. 











eae 


Your memorialists cannot so far forget their characte; 
of petitioners, as to preseribe the measures which the 
dignity of the country, and the peculiar nature of their 
claims, would seem to require. Submitting themselves, 
however, entirely to the wisdom of the government, 
they may be permitted to suggest, that experience has 
demonstrated that nothing is to be gained or expected 
from a course of ordmary negotiation. _An explicit and 
final answer, your memorilists are compelled to believe, 
will not be obtained trom the government of France, 
untth a minister shall be appointed, whose sole and spe- 


cial duty it shall be made, to enforee the demands of 


justice that have so long been urged in vain. 


PRESERVED FISH, chairman. 
ABRAHAM OGDEN, secretary. 
DAVID CLARKSON, 

JAMES lL. ROOSEVELT, ir. 
P. A. JAY, 

LEWis HAMERSLY, 
GEORGE GRISWOLD, 

J. BLOUNT, 

BENJAMIN BAILEY, 





ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A general court martial was held at Jefferson barracks, 


in the state oi Missours, on the 19th of March last, at 
which captain John Gantt, of the 6th regiment of infan- 
try, was arraigned on a charge of ‘knowingly signing fal se 


certificates in relation to his pay. ‘There were four 
specifications under this charge. The order from the 


adjutant general’s office recites the proceedings of the 
court martial, who found captam Gantt guilty of two 
of the specifications, and sentenced him to be dismis- 
sedi the service, recommending him, at the same time, 
to merey in the followimg terms:— 

‘*Phe court «re aware of the responsibility they in- 
cur, in accompanying the previous finding and sentence. 
with a recommendation to executive clemency. They 
cannot, however, resist the impression, that captain Gantt 
did, throughout the entire transaction, acu upon the ulti- 
mate intention of himself redeeming the pay accounts 
transterred to Mr. Kennerly. Peculiary slow, how- 
ever, in matters of personal concernment, this determi- 
nation, though once expressed to Mr. Payne, an agent 
of Kennerly’s he was never fortunate eneugh to carry 
into practice. 

*‘Under ths view of the case, they beg leave respect- 
lully, to recommend him to the mere:ful consideration 
of the president. 


The reasons of the president for not adopting the re- 
commendation of the court, are thus assigned in the gene- 
ral order. 

Frou. the facts produced to the president, it appears 
that captain Gantt was tried for a similar offence, and 
pronouncd guilty on the 2bth of March, 1828, to wit, 
for receiving bis pay twice for the months of January, 
February, Mareh, April, May, and June in the year 1827, 
and was sentenced to be suspended for a year, which pro- 
ceedmgs being brought to the consideration of brevet 
major general Seott, were disapproved, because of cer- 
tain apparent informatities, At the close of the year 
1827, he commits the Hike offvuce, and for which by a com- 
petent court, he ts sentenecd to be dismissed the service. 

On the 9th of June 1827, an order issued from the 
war department, prolibilug officers to pass a way or 
transfer their pay accounts for any amount not due at 


‘the time, whereby to remove all pretences of. excuse ani 


detence,on the ground of mistake, and accident. This 
positive order captain Gantt bas violated, and seeks now 
to excuse himscit for having received his pay twice, 
durmg se von or eight months, of the year 1827, by charg- 


ing itasa mistake—a mistake entirely resulting from an 


act of his own, aud which act, was im violation of a posi- 
tive rule of the department ol war, 

The president under a full view of all the cireumstan- 
ces Ov the case, directs me to say, that great as would be 
the pleasure afforded him, to adopt the recommendation 
vi the court, and of the officers of the 6th regiment, 
who have petitioned m his bebalt, be ts constrained to 
approve the sentence. A taithfol discharge of the duty 
he owes to the country, and especially to the character o! 
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tlie army, forbids the interposition of executive clemen~ 
ev. The high character to which the American army 
may rightfully assert a claim, and which he hopes thes 
will always be careful to maintain, forbids him to sanc- 
tion, through the exercise of feeling, anv practice, the 
countenance and extension o' © hich, could not fail to 
rove detrimental, and to impair that pride of feeling, 
which alone can render an officer efficient and valuable. 
Officers of the army, devoting their service, and time to the 
country, should look to, and live upon their pay: and by 
indulging a proper and prudent economy, endeavor to 
avoid that condition of things, resulting from pecuniary 
embarrassment, the tendency of which must be to induce 
to error and misconduct, The duty is an anpleas«nt 
one; but painful as it mav be, the president conceives it 
better, that a single offending member should be lopped 
off, than by the exercise of clemency, and the consequent 
force of example, to encourage for the future, any simi- 
lar impropriety in others. By order o! the president 
of the United States. JOHN H. EATON, 


. COMPLIMENT TO MR. INGHAM. 
Philadelphia, 9th May, 1829. 

Hon. S. D. Ingham—Wear siv: The undersigned, en- 
tertaining in common with the Jackson republican party of 
the state, the greatest respect for your personal and pub- 
lic character, and feeling with that party a strong sense 
of gratification at your introduction into the national 
cabinet; a gratification which has enhanced their ven 
eration for the illustrious head of our government, re- 
spectfully invite you to joi in a public festival, which 
many of your fellow citizens are desirous of giviag with 
the view of publicly manifesting their sentiments, They 
are aware of your wishes to resume the duties of your 
station as soon as practicable, and wiil, therefore, in the 
event of your acceptance of their invitation, make such 
arrangements as will in the least possible degree intrench 
on your time, devoted as they know it is to the public 
service. ‘They gladly avail themselves of this opportu- 
nity of expressing their sentiments, and remain respect- 
fully y our fellow-citizens. 

Jacob Strembeck, Alexander Cook, Edward King, 
Jos. Hemphill, J. R. Burden, Richard Peltz, Peter Hay, 
1. T. Scott, H. Simpson, J. M. Linnard. A. M’Caraher, 
Wm. J. Leiper, Samuel Paton, David S. H ssinger, 
James Gowan, Joseph Worrel, Joseph Burden, John M. 
Hood, J. B. Sutherland, Jona. T. Koi. ht. 

New Hope, May 12, 1829. 

Gentlemen—I had the honor to receive last evening, 
your kind invitation to join in a public festival, proposed 
asa manifestation of your respect for my personal and 
public character, and gr+tification at my introduction into 
the national cabinet. ‘l'o be insensible of the tavor con- 
ferred by sucha testimonial of respect, | wust be regard- 
less of the most grateful reward that can be given for pub- 
lic services, You, gentlemen, have zealously and disin- 
terestedly devoted your time and talents to the advance- 
ment of the great political revolution recently achieved, 
and can fully appreciate the magnitude of this event to the 
interests of the American people. 

To have been an humble coadjutor in that cause, and 
after the victory, to have received with such approbation 
of my fellow laborers, so distinguished a mark of confi- 
dence from the illustrious head of the government, whose 
exalted character has been the rallying point in Wiis mem- 
orable conflict, must ever be sources of high gratifica- 
tion to me—but the assurance you have given me that the 
confidence thus reposed in me has even enhanced vour 
veneration for one of the most distingui-hed men of the 
age we live ia, is a gratulation thal | am consciously un- 
worthy of; I cannot, therefore, presume to appropriate 
it, 

it would give me great pleasure to participate in vour 
proposed festivity, but although you heve kidly offered 
to muke such arrangements as would in the least possible 
degree intrench on my time, yet the urgency of public 
daty permits only the least possible time tor the dispo- 
sition of my private affairs; it will therefore be meom- 
patible with that duty, and consequently with one branch 
of the reform expect: d from the present administration, 
for an officer charged with important services, requiring 
his constant attention, to indulge in any relaxation from 
them that is not altogether indispensible, 








For the very friendly manner in which you have been 
pleased to express your. personal regard, I beg you to 
accept my grateful acknowledgments, and be assured that 
to have received such approbation of my past conduct, 
will ever constitute a very powerful incentive so to con- 
duct for the future, as not to be unworthy of its continu- 
onee. Tam, with sentiments of the highest esteem and 


respect, your fellow citizen, Ss. D. INGHAM. 
To Jacob Strembeck, &c. 


CIRCULAR TO POSTMASTERS, 


GENERAL POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, 18th May, 1829. 
To the post-master at ; 

Sir: The multiplication of mail routes, and the great in- 
crease of accommodation on many of the old routes with- 
in the last year, involve an expense considerably beyond 
the current revenue of the department. This revenue, 
arising exclusively from postages, it is hoped will be suf- 
fici-ntly augmented to cover the deficit, if the post office 
law shali be strictly observed, and all its provisions rigid- 
ly enforced. On entering upon the duties of the de- 
partment, itis a subject of no little regret to observe, that 
much loss is sustained by an abuse of the franking privil- 
ege. It might be presumed that the high character of 
officers entitled to this privilege would be a guarantee 
tor its restriction within the limitsof the law; but it is 
much tobe lamented, for the honor of our country, no 
less than for the prosperity of the department, that such 
has not always been the case. Letters to others are fre- 
quently enclosed to persons who are entitled to the priv- 
ilege of franking, and letters written hy others are often 
sent under their frank, in opposition to the express letter 
ot the law. There is cause to apprehend that postmasters 
have, in some instances, been guilty of this fraud upon 
the revenue. ‘This evil, unless it shall find «a remedy in 
the vigilant and cnercetic co-operation of postmasters 
with the head ofthe department, must tend to paralyze 
all its operations. It is therefore expected that you will 
watch with the utmost care against this unlawful practice; 
and whenever you have cause for suspicion, use all law- 
ful means to obtain evide::ce against the offender. Let no 
effort be remitted, let no dignity of station deter you, but 
however exalted may be the rank of the officer who shall 
violate the law in the abuse of his tranking privilege, 
never fail to enforce the penalty by legal process and re- 
port each case tothe department. In ail lawful efforts 
to carry into effect the provisions of the law against such 
as shall incur its penalties, you will be sustained by the 
department; but no postmaster can expect to retam the 
confidence of the department who shall wantonly violate 
his franking privilege, or who knowingly shall suffer it in 
others with impunity. 

In many instances postmasters have injured the reve- 
nuc by extending their privilege beyond the weight pre- 
scribed by law Whenever a letter to or from a post- 
master exceeds hait an ounce in weight, the postmaster 
receiving or delivermg it, is bound by the law and by his 
outh to account for the excess. In every instance that 
shall come to your. knowledge, of a postmaster mailing a 
letter free, with the frank of « postmaster, or receiving 
one free in virtue of his privilege, which shall weigh 
more than half an ounce, you are to report the fact to the 
department, that the remedy may be promptly applied. 

Viiny persons appear tobe under the erroneous im- 
pression, that primted sheets of paper are not chargeable 
with letter postage; you will use «diligence to correct this 
error. Every thine that goes in the mail is chargeable 
with lotter postage, except newspapers, phamphiets, and 
legislative journals, which are rated as pamphlets, Pro- 
p sals for publications printed circulars, special adver- 
tise ments, and, indeed, every species of handbills, are to 
be charged with letter postage. Whenever such prin- 
ted art.eles come to your office, without being entered on 
the post bills and rsted with letter postage, it is expected 
thatyou will correct ‘he errorand report to the depart- 
ment the postmaster who mailed them. Numbers of 
handbills, printed proposals, and special advertisements, 
have sometimes been sent to postmasters to be received 
and circulated under their privilege. Every such case is 
required 1o be reported to the department, that such 
postmaster may be deprived of the means of repeating 
the abuse. In some instancesthese articles have been 
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headed with the name ofthe office of an editor, and cal- 
led an extra verge o7 with the evident design of redu- 
cing the postage. Such design it is your duty to coun- 
teract. A supplement always accompanies the newspa- 
pet to which it belongs, as a part of the same paper, and 
an extra newspaper is a sheet, or a part of a sheet, issued 
betwen the regular times of publishing the paper, for the 
pose of an earlier annunciation of interesting news. 

ou will not send nor deliver printed sheets or bills of 
any other character, as supplements or 9s extra newspa- 
pers.—There has also been a want of sufficient care in 
rating letters. Many double, some tripple, and even 
quadruple letters are rated as single. Ifa letter encloses 
a bank note, it is double; if it encloses three bank notes, 
it isq le, and should be rated accordingly. It may 
sometimes be difficult to determine the proper rate; but 
if the letter has tbe appearance of being double, you will 
be careful to mark it as such, and if the person receiving 
it shall question its correctness, he can open it in the pres- 
ence of the postmaster or his assistant. The want of 
per attention to these several points has been highly 
injurious to the department. Eiach ease may seem a lit- 
tle matter, scarcely worthy of regard; but it should be re- 
membered that the whole revenue of the department is 
made up of these little items, and it is their combination 
that gives lite and energy to the whole machine. {t is at 
all times the duty of postmasters to adhere strictly to 
both the letter and spirit of the law, and especially at 
this crisis, when the current engagements of the depart- 
meut already entered into greatly exceed the amount of 


ts ordinary revenue. 
W. T. BARRY. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1829. 


‘Statement of appropriations made during the second 
session of the twentieth congress, 
For the support of government for the year 1829, viz: 
For compensation granted by law to the members of the 
senate and house of representatives of the U. States, 
and their officers and clerks, and for the contingent 
expenses of both houses of congress, $515,998 00 
For the support of government for the year 
1829, being the amount of the civil list, in 
addition to the appropriation for congress, 1,871,504 53 
For the military service of the United States | 
for 1829, 2,859,830 55 
For certain fortifications of the United 
States, for 1829. 
For fort Adams, at Newport, 





. Rhode Island, 100,000 00 
For fort Hamilton, N. Y. 100,000 00 
For fort Monroe, 100,000 00 
For fort Calhoun, 100,000 00 
For fort Macon, N. Carolina 60,000 00 
For fort at Oak Island, N. C. 62,834 00 


For fortifications at Charlestun, 


South Carolina 75,000 00 
For fortifications at Savannah, 

Georgia, 75,000 00 
For fortifications at Pensacola, 75,000 00 


For fort at Mobile Point, A’a, 100,000 00 
For completion of the battery 


Bayou Bienvieu, 6,447 80 
For completion of George’s Is- 
land in Boston harbor, 7,310 54 
For repair of the pier at fort La- 
fayette, 33,386 70 
For repairs at fort Delaware, 15,000 00 
For fort Jackson, 16,000 00 
For repairs and contingencies of 
fortifications, 15,000 00 
940,979 04 


For payment of the revolutionary and other 
pensioners for 1829, 

For the support of the navy of the United 
States for 1829, $,244,975 40 

For the Indian department and Indian trea- 

_ties for 1829, 

For building light-houses and beacons and 
placing buoys, and for improving harbors 
and directing surveys, 

For the public buildings, and other parpo- 
ses, 


809,497 00 


420,502 53 


292,084 00 
107,898 74 


—~ 








For roads, canals, surveys, harbors, &c. 
For repairing bridges, walls, &c. on the 
Cumberland , east of Wheeling, $100,000 06 


For continuing said road through Indiana, 50,000 00 
For constructing said road westwardly from 
Zanesville, in Ohio 100,000 00 


For continuing the road from Detroit. to Chi- — 
cago as far as the boundary line of Indiana, 73,000 00 
For dciraying the incidental expenses to ma- 
king examinations and surveys under the 


act of April 30, 1824, 30,000 00 
For completing the road from Detroit to 
Saganaw, 10,000 00 
For completing the road from Detroit to 
fort Gratiot, 15,000 00 
For the completion and improvenient of the 
military road between Pensacola and 
Blakely and Mobile Point, 3,000 00 
For reparing the damages sustained by 
the piers at the mouth of Oswego river, 7,472 00 
For closing the breach made in the penin- 
sula at Presque isle bay, Pennsylvania, 7,390 25 
For completing the erection of piers at the 
mouth of Dunkirk harbor, in New York, 9,812 75 
For completing the removal of obstructions 
at the mouth of Ashtabula creek, Ohio, 6,940 25 
For completing the removal of obstructions 
at the mouth of Cunningham’s creek, O. 2,956 00 
For improving Cleveland harbor, Ohio, 12,179 00 
For completing the removal of obstructions 
atthe mouth of Huron river, Ohio, 5,935 00 
For completing a pier at La Plaisanee bay, 
Michigan territory. 2,818 00 
For continuing to improve the navigation 
of the Ohio and Mississippi river, 50,000 00 
For removing obstructions in the Savannah 
river, 24,490 00 
For 1350 shares of stock of the Louisville 
and Portland canal company, 135,000 00 
For 750 shares of the Chesapeake and Dela- 
ware canal company, 75,000 00 
For 200 shares of the Dismal Swamp canal 
company, 20,000 00 
Miscellaneous and private, 27,961 61 





Total amount appropriated for 1829, 11,766,524 65 
THE AFFAIR OF PORT MAHON. 
From the Massachesetis Journal. 

A friend has favored us with the following copy of a 
communication from capt. Downes, of the Java, to Mr. 
Brown, our minister at Paris, relative to the occurrences 
at Port Mahon, in the island of Minorca. 

U. S. frigate Java, Toulon, March, 13th 1829. 

Srr:—Having seen in the Toulon newspaper what pur- 
ports to be an account of the affray that oceurred at Ma- 
hon, between the French and American sailors on the 
evening of the 15th of February, in which lieat. Mesnard 
of the French brig Faune was killed and this account be- 
ing altogether incorrect, and calculated to reflect diseredit 
on the character of the American officers, then at Mahon, 
{ have thought ita duty I owee myself as well as the ser- 
vice in general, to give you a statement of the circum-~- 
stances as they have come to my knowledge, andI can 
with confidence appeal to the government of Minorca, 
and other authorities of Mahon, (as far as they are ac- 
quainted with the circumstances, ) for the correctness of 
my statement. I should not make this reference, was it 
not in the account published in the Freach paper, it is 
stated, that ‘‘these events have raised against them, (the 
Americans, ) the indignation of the Mahones, and the in- 
habitants of Villa Carlus, (George ‘Town,) who assured 
the authorities of the country that in no instance. were 
the French the aggressors.”’ 

On the 25th of January last, about one hundred men 
belonging to the Java were on shore. During the even- 
ing there was a fight, between them and the French sai- 
lors belonging to the corvette Pomone, and brig Faune, 
in which several of my men were severely wounded, and 
two of them dangerously so. Upon that occasion, the 
governor of Minorca issued an order dated 26th Jan, 1829, 
(addressed to the consuls, with a request that they would 
communicate the sarae to the commanders of public ves- 
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sels in ports, directing all that seamen on shore should 
retire on board at sunset. In compliance with that or- 
der, the American seamen were kept on board their ships 


‘until the 13th February, when I obtained the consent of 


the governor for them to visit the shore during the eight 
succeeding days. ‘The French on the contrary appeared 
to take no notiee of the order, but their seamen con- 
tinued to visit the shore, constantly at night, and general- 
ly armed with swords. Within a week subsequent to 
the affray of the 25th January, above alluded to, at my re- 
quest, (made through our consul, Mr. Ladico,) the gov- 
ernor of Minorea proposed to the French consul, resid- 
ing at Mahon, with a view to prevent the sailors of dif- 
ferent nations from meeting on shore, that the French 
sailors should be allowed a certain number of days, (say 
ten,) to visit the shore, and that afterwards the American 
should come on shore, and so on alternately. The gov- 
ernor informed me that the French consul declined mak- 
ing any such arrangement, to which circumstance we 
must attribute the unfortunate affair of the 15th February 
last. 

I will now state the circumstances of the case, confin- 
ing myself to the evening of the 15th February. Lieut. 
Mesnard, with several of his men, had taken into custody 
a man belonging to this ship, and was dragging him along 
Castle street, (the general place of resort for sailors,) 
with the declared object of taking him betore the gov- 
ernor, but for what nag tae have not been able to learn; 
the man was severely beaten, and his cries of murder 
brought several of his shipmates to his rescue, and in the 
affair which ensued, the French lieutenant received a 
blow on the head, which fractured his scull and terminat- 
ed his existence. 

A man belonging to the Java was passing peaceably 
along the street (in Georgetown) alone, when he was 

| met by several French sailors, one of whom drew his 

} sword and run him through the body, of which wound 
he died the following morning; the poor fellow states that 
the attack was entirely unexpected, as they did not speak 
to him; several other men belonging to the Java, were 
found alone and horribly mangled by the French sailors, 
I am happy to say, however, that only one has died of his 
wounds, 

The excitement against the officers and crew of the 
Java at this place is very great, and I am sorry to say, 
that this hostile spirit does not appear to be confined to 
the seamen but extends to the officers. 1, however, do 
not believe that the superior officers are so illiberal, as to 
charge the officers of the Java, with the acts eommitted by 
a ~— of riotous, drunken sailors on shore, where the 

oficers of course were not with them, and consequently 
could not prevent the riot. ‘The only circumstance which 
could lead me to siippose that this hostile feeling extend- 
ed to the superior officers is the fact, that the French 
cominanding officer in this port, did not, upon my arrival, 
psend a boat to inquire if I was in want of any thing, and, 
vith an offer of his services, which is always customary 
even in a or port. {n this instance, (to say the least,) 
t bears an unfriendly aspect. 
lf a French frigate were to arrive in one of our ports, 
here we had some twenty ships of war lying, and should 
main there ten days, and the American oleers should 
e no notice whatever of her, during that time, I ask 
rhat would the French say? This is precisely my situa- 
ion here. 
lam given to understand that it would not be prudent 
allow my officers tu land at Toulon, as it is more than 
probable that they would be assassinated. 
I make this statement to you, under the impression 
lat you would receive a communication, on the sub- 
et of the affray at Mahon, from the French govern- 
ment, and that my statement may be acceptable to you. 
am now waiting the arrival of our agent, Mr. McCall. 
shall sail to Mahon immediately upon his arrival. 
[ will mention also, that two men belonging to the 
ava were identified as having been presen: when the 
rench lieutenant was killed, and having been demanded 
me by the governor, where given up to the civil au- 
Orities, 
Ihave the honor to be, &c. &e. 
(Signed, ) JOHN DOWNES. 
To His exceilency, James Brown, envoy extraordinary, 
C. Fe, E#e. at Party. 
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[A Marseilles journal, Le Semaphore, of the 24th 
March, gives substantially the same relation of these un- 
happy events, as is contained in capt. Downe’s letter. | 





MURDER OF GOV. DORREGO, OF B. AYRES. 


On reading the following, we cannot withhold the ex- 
pression of a hope that gen. Lavalle will be subjected 
to an act of justice, for ‘his usurpation of the govern- 
ment of Buenos Ayres, and murder of the chief ma- 
gistrate of the united provinces. 


We have also an account of the execution, as it is called, 
of col. Mesa, at Buenos Ayres, on the 16th Feb. last. 
His crime was non-submission to gen. Lavalle—an af- 
fair as disgraceful as Dorrego’s; and he was put te 
death in the most unfeeling manner; when he essayed 
to speak, his voice was drowned by the roll of the 
drum, on the scaffold; and the haste of his execution 
shewed the foulness of his murderers. “How has 
liberty been sported with”? in the south! 


We publish the following letters with the conviction 
that they will be read with great interest, as belonging to 
the history of the late very alarming events of the revo- 
lution commenced at Buenos Ayres on the first of De- 
cember last, and still in a train of doubtful progress. It 
appears that our charge d’affairs, Mr. Forbes, by. the 
neutral and independent course which he adopted, has 
recommended himself to the confidence of both the con- 
flicting parties. Abstaining from all political participa- 
tion, even by way of opinion, in the revolution, Mr. 
Forbes was the first to listen to the voice of humanity, 
and to give the example of an attempt to save the life of ~ 
the fallen and captive governor Dorrego. But such was 
the precipitation with which events succeeded each other, 
that at the lime when Mr. F. solicited, at Buenos Ayres, 
the life of Dorrego, he was already shot at Navarre, 
The first of the following letters, is that of generai Lae 
valleto Mr. Forbes, dated two days alter the execution, 
the second is the letter of Louis Dorrego, the brother of 
the unfortunate governor, which will be found to contain 
some interesting particulars of his brother’s last mo- 
ments. LU. §. Gazette. 


(TRANSLATION, ) 
Navarro, 15th Dec. 1828. 

Dear sir—In the letter of the 13th of the present 
month, which I received on the 14th, at 1 o’clock, Mr. 
Secretary general, doctor Don Jose Miguel Diaz Velez, 
informs me that you had interposed your good offices in 
favor of colonel Dorrego, and that you had offered to 
procure him « vessel to take him to the U. States. 


When [ received the notice of your respectable inter- 
position, I had already resolved on, and caused to be exe- 
cuted, a measure to which alone I could bring myself b 
love of my country. I had nothing personal with eol. 
Dorrego; I have pitied his lot, I have deplored his mis- 
fortune; but it was inevitable. It might have been pre- 
vented, if l had not been persuaded that it was necessary 
to the future tranquillity of this province, and to the high- 
est interests of the others. IT have been obliged to make 
an effort to triumph over my feelings, and to forget eve 
thing which was personal to myself, before I contd take 
upon me the responsibility of an event of which my con- 
temporsries cannot properly judge. The respect and 
esteem which | profess for so good a friend to my coun~ 
tryas Mr. Forbes, have induectl me to enter into these 
details, to prove to him how disagreeable it would have 
been to me to have received in time his interposition ina 
business in which it would have been impossible for me 
to oblige him, although i desire nothing so much as to 
show on all occasions the deference and consideration 
which he merits, and I profess towards him. 

(Signed. ) JUAN LAVALLE. 
To John M. Forbes, esq. 


Charge d’affaires of the U. &. of America. 


(TRANSLATION. ) 
Buenos Ayres, 29th December, 1828. 
John M. Forbes, esq. charge des affaires of the United 
States of America. 











Sin—Before the government of colonel Don Manuel 
Dorrego, aod during the period of his command, you 
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have known him; you have been in this capital when the 
movement of the first of this month took place, and 
when, in subsequent days, was experienced one of those 
shocks which, in great revolutions, #hsorb all the facul- 
ties of the present generation, and which, without leav- 
ing room for any other sentiment than that of conster- 
nation, never can be recorded without horror, and with- 
out the life and preservation of the state being brought 
into extremity:—You, in short. are not ignorant that, by 
one of those measures which characterize the epochs of 
nations, and which will fix the attention of posterity— 
more just, without doubt, than the present state—has 
just disappeared from the face of the earth that man 
whose name stands written in the glorious pages of the 
history of our republic; whose blood and w hose patrimony 
have been lavished for his country since the year of the 
first shout of liberty, and who, placed in the first magis- 
tracy of the province the second time by his merit, in 
the most thorny and difficult moments, gave to the re- 
public a benifieent peace, and its own existence to the 
Oriental provinee, Your residence im this capital renders 
it unnecessary for me to enter into details which grief 
will never forget. 


I will, however, so far fulfil what is imposed on me 
by the sacred charge of my untortunate brother, for whom 

our mediation and that of other respectable friends of 

umanity, were without effect. Conducted, he andl, 
prisoners toward Buenos Ayres, at a certain point of the 
road, we were taken towards the camp of colonel major 
Lavalle, who was in Navarro. The governor and cap- 
tain general of this province, and chief of the Argentine 
repubiic, became satisfied that they were taking him to 
At about four leagues distant from the 
place where they put him to death, | was set at liberty 
and ordered to withdraw myself. Before our last sepa- 
tion, the same day (the 13th) in which they executed him, 
the whole of his conversation was worthy of his station. 
Neither the din of arms which were about to be employ- 
ed to sacrifice his person, nor the treachery with which 
they had shaateded in his capture, nor the most torment- 
ing outrages which they offered him, could overcome him 
for an instant. “I charge thee,” said he to me, “that 
thou write in my name to Mr. Forbes, that he judge not 
of the Argentine people by the horrid catastrophe 
which is about to take place —Entreat him earnestly to 
admit the recommendation which I make to thee, to pro- 
tect as far as it may be possible, the credit of our coun- 
try from that stain which is about to be thrown on her 
history by those who shall spill my blood.” 


We took leave of each other: the victim proceeded 
where Mr. Lavalle was, and a few hours after his arrival, 
without granting that which, amongst us, the worst of all 
men, the last and first of criminals obtains—the ball 
which had respected his life in so many battles tor the 
independence and dignity of the republic, had already 
left the illustrious victim a corpse!!! It is not possible 
for me to continue: let it be sufficient that I have fulfil- 
led the order of my unfortunate brother. He conclu- 
ded his days by the simple command of a military order, 
granted perhaps in secret assemblies, of more power, in 
their clandestine deliberations, than the laws, or than 
the respectable mediation which you and others kindly 
interposed. 


Until the moment of his death he gave proofs of se- 
renity and firmness. When it was intimated to him that 
he must prepare to die, he answered ‘tell gen. Lavalle 
that ifthe province of Buenos Ayres has no laws—but no 
—tell him, only, that the governor and captain general 
of the province of Buenos Ayres, charged with general 
affairs of the republic, has been put into his grave by the 
order of a general.” 


You, sir, as a republican son of a republic, the model 
of true liberty—will know how to appreciate such ener- 
gy. 


You sir, will be pleased to accept, at least, this as if it 


had been written by him who no longer exists; and as if 


it were recommended trom that place where repose his 
remains. I can do no more, except to offer to you my 
respect aud the perfect consideration, with which I salute 





MEXICO—EXPULSION OF THE SPANIARDS. 


"PROCLAMATION, 
The president of the United Mexican States to the in- 
Be it known, 


uts of ihe republic. 
the following decree: 


the general congress have enacted 

1. All Spaniards who reside in the interior states or 
territories of the Oriente and Occidente ‘east and west), 
the territories of high and low Californa and New Mex- 
ico, shall, within a month after the publication of this 
law, quit the state or territory in which they reside, and 
within three months the republic. Those residing in 
the intermediate states and territories and the federal 
district, shall quit the state, territory, or district of their 
residence, within one month, and two months the re- 
public: and those residing in the maritime states of the 
gulf of Mexico, shall depart from the republic within 
one month from the publication of this law. 

2. By Spaniards are intended those born in countries 
now under the dominion of the king of Spain, and the 
children of Spaniards born xt sea, {This last clause, 
we understand, was introduced to effect the expulsion 
of certian persons from whose presence the govern- 
ment was anxious to be relieved.1_ Those born in Cuba, 
Porto Rico, and the Philipines, are alone excepted. 

8. From the provisions of the first article, are ex- 
cepted, 1. Those physically impeded, so long as the im- 
pediment exists. 2. The children of Americans. 

4, Within one month after the publication of this law, 
the persons embraced in the preceding article, will pre- 
sent to the government, either personally or by proxy, 
through the medium of the secretary of foreign relations, 
the documents which prove their title to exception. 

§. Spaniards who do not depart within the time pre- 
scribed, will be punished by six months imprisonment in 
a castle, and afterwards sent away, in the tanner of those 
who returned to the republic during the war with Spain. 

6. The government will report to congress, every 
month, concerning the execution of this law. 

7. Those who, in the opinion of the government, can- 
net pay the expense of their pay ri and voyage, shal! 
have it paid atthe charge of the federation, to the near- 
est port of the United States of the North—the govern- 
ment to proceed according to the strictest economy. 

8. In the same manner the journey and yoyage of 
such religionists as the funds of the province fof con- 
vents,] orconvent, to which they belong is incompetent 
to provide for, shall be paid at the publie expense. 

9. ‘The government will make due signification to the 
Spaniards who are entitled to remain in the republic; but 
they cannot afterwards establish themselves on the coast; 
the government being at liberty to compel those who 
now reside there to retire into the interior, in case of a 
threatened mvasion. 

10. The Spaniards who receive pension, {a stipend 
from the government or ecclesiastical benefice,) will 
have the share which of right belongs to them, if they 
establish themselves in any of the friendly republics or 
nations, on notice of such residence being given by the 
consuls of this republic—but not if they remove to coun- 
tries governed by the king of Spain. 

11. The law of the 20th December 1827, is repealed, 
except the article which prohibits the introduction of 
Spaniards and subjects of the Spanish government into 
the republic. 

Francisco DEL Morat, president of the ch, of dep. 
Jose Farrera, vice president of the senate. 

Jose J. B. Ibanez, sec. ch. deputies. 

Ant. Maria de Esnaurizar, sec. senate. 

His excellency enjoins that this law be ‘*printed pub- 
lished, circulated, and promptly obeyed.” The charge 
of its execution he rests with the governors of the states; 
and gives such directions, that it would seem there is n0 
chance for evasion or escape. To such as have not the 
means of defraying their travelling expenses to the port 
of embarkation, the rate of allowance is from fifty cents 
to a dollar a league, ‘‘according to the distances and the 
class and rank of each individual.” The expenses by 
water are to be regulated by the commissaries of the 
ports under the general instruction to exercise the strict 
est economy. 








you. (Signed) 
LUIS DORREGO. 


[Dated at the palace of the Federal Government, Mex 


Lico, March 20th, 1829.) 
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STATE OF THE CURRENCY. 
Observations on the state of the currency, with sugges- 
tions for equulising its value, and reducing to wniform- 

ity the banking system in the United States. 

There is no subject more interesting to a community 
than the state of its curreney, or circulating medium, 
because itis the standard by which.the value of all com- 
modities is ascertained, which are the product of labor, 
Sudden fluctuations in either its quantity or value, are al- 
ways to be deprecated; as they vary this standard, and 
augment or diminish the stipulated consideration in con- 
tracts. 

The coinage of money, and regulation of its value, 
have, by the constitution, been wisely conferred upon 
the federal government; while state sovereignties have, 
by the same instrument, been prohibited from the right 
to “‘emit bills of credit, or make any thing but gold or 
silver coina tender in the payment of debts.” So far, 
therefore, as the constitution could, it did provide fora 
currency of uniform value throughout the United States, 

A nominal uniformity of value, in the currency, may 
be attained by legal enactments; while uniformity in quan- 
tity and consequently in real value, depends upon those 
laws of trade which are beyond legislative control. It will 
not be necessary to advert to the colonial history of our 
country to elucidate this fact. The events which took 
place in relation to both their commerce and their eure 
rency, when their government was subject to the super- 
vision and control of the British crown, ure too recent to 
require enumeration. Nor will it be necessary to state 
that while the only legal currency which has existed in 
the United States, since the adoption of the federal con- 
stitution, is GOLD and SILVER, the actual currency of 
the country has been, during that time, dunk notes, pay- 
able or redeemuble in coin with more or less expense, 
delay and risk to the holder, according to the circum. 
stance of place where, or time when they weie beld 

A brief retrospect of the commerce and currency of 
our country, since the establisbment of the general gov- 
erhment, may be proper in the present enquiry. 

Soon after the close of our revoiutionary war, and 
while our country was ina state of great commercial Ge- 
pression, the French revolution broke out, which in its 
progress involved nearly all the nations of Europe ina war 
which terminated only after a duration of neariy thirty 
years. During this protracted period, the neutral ground 
assumed by the U. Statesthrew agreat portion of the 
commerce of the world into the hands of American mer- 
chants. They became the carriers for nearly all the bel- 
ligerents; and the profits they derived, with the enhane- 
ed value of our domestic produce in foreign markets, 
produced a balance of trade in our favor, which precluded 
the possibility of coin leaving the country, except in the 
character of an article of commerce. 

It was during this period that nearly all the banks in 
the United States were established, there ostensible ob- 


ject being to facilitate commercial operations by the loan 


of money, while their real effect was to create a circulat- 
ing medium, and, in fact, make money, or a substitute for 
it, havmg as a basis coin, which they held in Sufficient 
quantity only to meet the current demand in the redemp- 
tion of their notes. 

By this means the currency was probably augmented 
to four or five fold the amount of the coin upon whieh it 
was based. No evil did or could arise from this state of 
things. The currency of the country was not increased 
to an amount greater than was required by the wanis of 
the community, while, if bank notes had not been used, 
it cannnot be doubted that an equal amount of coin would 
have been in circulation, and a loss to the public have 
been sustained to the extent of the interest on that por- 
tion for which bank notes were made the substitute.— 
The nation was, therefore, a gainer, at the same time that 
the banks were deriving great profit from lending their 
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credit in the form of notes, instead of lending no more 
than their actual capital, which must have been thé ease 
if bank notes had not been tolerated as a circulating me- 
dium. All this could be, and was done, with perfect 
security to the banks and the public, because their notes 
were a more convenient medium of exchange between 
individuals than coin, within the country; and coin could 
not be required for export to as great an extent as it was 
imported, because we were a community of creditors in- 
stead of debtors. To such an extent did the balance of 
trade accumulate in our favor, during the prohibition to 
import British goods which existed previous to the late 
war, while the markets of the world were opened for the 
export of our domestic produce, that exchange on Europe 
fell from fifteen or twenty per cent. below par, the ef- 
fect of which was a ecntinued influx of com from other 
countries. 

The war which commenced in 1812 between the U- 
States and Great Britain, produced an entire change in 
our situation. In anticipation of this event, an immense 
quantity ef foreign goods was ordered, which actually 
arrived after the declaration of war. This event puta 
stop to the exportation of the product of our labor, but 
left the proceeds of mercantile adventures then out from 
the country, with the balances due to our merchants in 
the hands of European bankers, in an unavsilable state, 
except to the extent of debts owing in England. Therel- 
ative proportidn of debts owing to and from American citi- 
zens, with the power enjoyed by English merchants and 
manufacturers at that ume to extend credits in conse- 
quence of the non-payment of specie by the bank of 
England, and the consequent power of expanding the 
currency there,—prevented a rise in the price of bills of 
exchange. While the suspension of our trade produced 
a total cessation in the import of coin, a constant drain 
was going On upon that which was in the country, for 
illicit exportation. The consequence of this was, that in 
a few months after our export ceased, a general suspen- 
sion of specie payments by the banks took place;a mea- 
sure unavoidable in itself, and which was admitted to be 











so by the government. 

During this war which continued from 1812 to 1815, 
no restraint was imposed upon banks. By common con- 
; sent they were absolved from the obligation to redeem 
'there notes with coin, according to the contract on their 
face, as long as the war might last. Even the govern- 
ment was compelled to ‘resort to them for the loan of 
their notes to defray the expenses of the war. 

Under these circumstances, it is not surprising that 
some hundred banking corporations, in the absence of 
mediate responsibility, deluged the country with a 
circulating medium to three or four times the amount 
that they dared have issued, if they had felt themselves 
bound, literally and strictly, to comply with their en- 
gagements. With this augmentation of the currency, a 
corresponding increase took place in the value of the fix- 
ed property of the country. Engagements were made 
and contraets entered into to an incalculable amount, 
which could not have been done if the parties had reflect- 
ed that the dav of retribution would come—that the banks 
would be required strictly to comply with their engage- 
ments, to pay in money instead of promises, and that to 
enable them to do so, individuals would be compelled to 
pay their debts to the banks, , 

Inthis state the country was found at the ratification 
of the treaty of peace with Great Britain. Our ships 
had rotted at the wharves or were captured; all the world 
was at peace, and we were no longer required either as 
carriers for belligerents, or to supply their wants with 
the product of our soil. Qur country. was drained of 
those conveniences and juxuries to which it had been 
accustomed, and which habit had rendered necessary. To 
supply our wants, almost unlimited importations of for- 
eign goods tock place, and « balance of trade was 
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~” greated against. the country to such an extent, that ex- 


change on England rose to 20 or 25 per cent. premium. 
Coin under such circumstances, ld not be imported, 
or if imported, could not be retained in the coantry. — 
The attempt to resume specie payments by a single bank 
or a single city, would have been futile; and it was impos- 
sible to produce a concert of action among the great num- 
ber of banks throughout the United States, each acting 
within its own sphere, and pursuing its own interest in its 
own way. 
The community at large felt the inconvenience and 
danger of a currency of unknown or no fixed value; 
while the government was embarrassed in its financial 
operations, and the public treasury subjected to continual 
losses. Coin enough could not be obtained by the gov- 
ernment to pay the interest of the public debt, nor could 
judgments a acieete be satisfied in the legal currency of 
country. State legislatures resorted to the dangerous 
and unconstitutional expedient of impairing the obliga- 
tions of coutracts, to prevent debtors from inevitable and 
speedy ruin. In this state of things, the public voice de- 
manded that the government should exercise its power, 
and relieve the country from the vitiated currency with 
which it was overwhelmed. For this purpose the BANK 
OF THE UNITED STATES was established. 
Whether the establishment of this bank was or was not 
the best means which could have been devised for the 
purpose of restoring to the country a sound currency, 
is notnow a question. The only power competent has 
decided its constitutionality, and congress alone were 
the judges of the expediency, That it has beena prin- 
cipal agent in raising the circulating medium to its pre- 
sent standard of value, will not be denied. That this 
standard should not only be unimpaired but improved, 
will be admitted by every person who has witnessed the 

_ evil effeets arising from the currency of doubtful charac- 
ter, or who has experienced the loss and inconvenience 
arising from a circulating medium of unequal value, when 
measured by coin, the standard of the legal consideration 
of contract, 

The bank of the United States went into operation in 
the year 1817, and was made by law the depository of 
the public monies, and its notes the only Jegal tender, ex- 
cept coin, in the payment of debts due to the government 
—even its own debis due to the government are payable 
in its own notes. With this capital and these advantages, 
it was intended that it should have a controling influence 
over the local banks and currency of the country, But 
the experiment was yet to be made; the extent of its 

owers, derived from its immense capital, with its agency 

in the collection and distribution of the public revenue, 
and the unimployed balance of public money in its vaults, 
was not foreseen. 

The bank of the United States at that time would have 
been wholly incompetent of itself to have restored a 
sound currency to the country, or to have issued notes to 
any considerable amount, and maintained specie pay- 
ments, without the aid and concurrence of state banks. — 
But the common welfare required that the currency 
should be raised to a standard or fixed value, and by one 
common effort on the part of state banks, supported 
and assisted by the bank of the United States, specie pay- 
ments were resumed. Nothing but necessity could have 
justified the attempt at sucha time, and under such cir- 
cumstances. ‘The currency of the country consisted of 
perhaps, one hundred and fifty millions of dollars, in the 
notes of almost innumerable banks, located in every 
section of the United States. The specie in the vaults 
of the bank of the United States and all the state banks, 
did not probably amount to fifteen millions of dollars, 
with the balance of trade so much against us thata dol- 
lar could not be imported without creating a debt which 
a dollar must be exported to pay. Yet alter a struggle, 
of doubtful issue, for three years, it was ascertained that 
in most of the states of the union, the currency was again 
brought under legal control—not, however, by un in- 
crease in the quantity of coin, but by a decrease of 
the quantity of bank notes. The debtors were required 
to pay their debts to the banks, which was done in bank 
notes, wnich notes were not again issued. By this opera- 
tion it is believed the currency was reduced in the short 
space of three vears, from one hundred and fifty millions 
to sixty millions of dollars. 








The effect upen the debtors of the country was most 
distressing. Contracts entered into for the purchase of 
property when the currency was abundant, had to be paid 
when the amount had diminished two-thirds, and the va- 
lue of property purchased had fallen in the same propor- 
tion. Instances were coinmon of the most valuable and 
enterprising citizens being hurled from fancied wealth 
to abject poverty in the course of a few months, by the 
the mere diminution in value of the price of ther pro- 
perty. Great, however, as the individual suffermg una- 
voidably was, by the sudden reversion from a oe to 
a sound currency, it could not enter into consideration in 
a national pomt of view, in the attainment of an object of 
vital importance to the whole body of the people. To 
guard against the recurrence of similar evils, should be 
the first objeet of banks and legislators. 


Into the right of the national government to grant to a 
private company, for a specific consideration, the power 
to regulate the commerce and curreney of the country, 
it is not necessary now to inquire. That this power 
vught to exist somewhere cannot be questioned. The 
grant of it to congress in the constitution was specific—the 
right to transfer the power is said to be legitimately con- 
structive. The utility of the bank to the government in the 
management of the finances, will probably secure to it the 
countenance and support of whatever administration may 
be in power, while its benefit to the public in preventing 
the currency from sinking to a runious point of depression, 
is sufficiently manifest to insure to it able and efficient ad- 
vocates among the sober and reflecting portion of society . 
That the bank of the United States, with its present or 
less extended powers, will, therefore, continue to be 
identified with the federal policy of the union, there is 
every reason to expect. With this admission, it becomes 
necessary that the extent of its powers should be known, 
and what effect their exercise under the existing policy 
of the bank has been and is producing. The powers of 
the bank of the U. States over the commerce and cur- 
rency of the country, are derived, first, from the amount 
of its capital when compared with the limited amount 
of coin which can be retained in the country, whenever 
the balance of trade may be against the nation,—second- 
ly, from its right to establish branches in every section of 
the United States, subject to, and acting under one com- 
mon head, but uncontrollable by the sovereign power of 
the states where they may be located;—and thirdly, from 
its exelusive right to collect the public revenue, and dis- 
burse it in its own notes, payable at such branches as it 
may deem proper. 


The resources of the bank of the United States are, 
first, its capital, thirty-five millions of dollars; secondly, 
its deposits of the national funds, averaging six millions; 
and the funds of private persons six millions more; to 
which are to be added its own notes in circulation, twelve 
millions; making together the sum of fifty-nine millions 
—fitty millions of which it employs in Joans to the gov- 
ernment and individuals. If of these loans forty millions 
are made for commercial purposes, and at the usual pe-~ 
riods of time, this sum is loaned and repaid six times in a 
year. ‘The amount then of its disbursements and col- 
lections will annually be two hundred and forty millions, 
exclusive of the collection and distribution of the public 
revenue, which may be computed at twenty millions of 
dollars annually. The whole coin of the country may 
be computed at fifteen millions of dollars, and the circu- 
lating medium, which is almost exclusively of bank notes,. 
at sixty millions, twelve millions of which are now assum- 
ed to be the notes of the bank of the United States. 


What is the proportion of the payments into and out of 
the bank of the United States in what are technicall: 
called bank credits, cannot be easily ascertained; but it 
is abundantly evident that an amount in bank notes greater 
than all the circulating medium of the United States must 
pass through the hands of that bank and its branches at 
least once every year, and that of these notes one fifth 
part are notes which it has issued; and for the pay- 
ment of which in coin it can be rendered liable—the re- 
mainder being the notes of state banks, enables it to call 
on them for coin to the full amount of their notes, while 
they, acting without concert in their individual capacities, 
can call upon it for the payment of its notes to but one-fifth 
part of that eum. 
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The power of the bank of the United States must there- 
fore, be absolute over the currency, when it is considered 
that through its branches its influence is extended to the 
most distant parts of the country, and that all those act- 
ing under one fread can be brought to throw the cireula- 
tion of United States bank notes to points the most distant 
from where they are redeemable with coin, or where it 
will even accept them in payment of debts due to itsell. 

‘That there is no policy which is practicable for the 
separate and independent banking corporations of the 
states to adopt, which shall counteract the power of the 
bank of the United States over the currency, is clear — 
as easy would it be for the militia of the states, acting in 
separate brigades, to oppose the march of a well orga- 
nized and regular army of the United States; each may 
be very efficient auxiliaries, though they would be fee- 
ble opponents, and subject to defeat and dispersion in de- 
tail, “The banks of Maryland, Pennsylvania, and New 
York, cannot, even within their own states, combine for 
general purposes to promote their own interests—if they 
could do so, they could not establish branches in differ- 
ent and distant states at which to make their notes paya- 
ble, or prevent their speedy return for payment in coin. 
Nor is it probable if sueh combinations were practicable, 
that they would not be adopted for purposes prejudicial 
to the public interest. 


The power of the bank of the United States over the 
commerce is incidental, arising from its ability to con- 
tract and expand the currency generally, as well as lo- 
cally, or partially, at any particular point; to which may 
be added a specific grant in its charter to deal in bills of 


§ exchange, a privilege it has exercised to great profit. 


And as bills of exchange are as much articles of com- 
merce as any other species of merchandise, a practical 
illustration of the operation and effect of this grant may 
be properly entertained. 


If it be the interest of the bank to purchase bills of 
exchange, it will of course purchase them on the lowest 
terms at which they can be obtained.—The govern- 
ment of the bank is in Philadelphia—the president and 
six or eight members of the board there, are sufficient to 
digest and arrange all measures which the interests of 
the association require. Thence are issued orders to the 
different branches for execution; their object may he the 
purchase of bills on England to a large amount, and the 
southern portion of the United States may be selected 
for the field of operation. In what way can the purchase 
be made on the best terms’?’—Orders sent to the branch 
banks in that section of the country to curtail their usual 
discounts, and receive payments of the public revenue 
and all other debts freely in the notes of local banks, 
which are at once to be sent in for payment in coin, will 
produce an immediate scarcity of money within the 
ssphere of operation of such branch banks, and bills of 
exchange or other property must be sold by individuals 
to raise funds to sustain their mercantile credit. Money 
being scaree every where but in the hands of the branch 
bank, a stagnation in business is produced. There are no 
purchasers, no sales can be effected of any thing except 
bills of exchange, and the bank of the United States onlv 
can purchase them. It then obtains them on its own 
terms; a single month, a single week, or indeed a single 
day, may be sufficient to produce the effect in a mercan- 
ile community where commercial credit is limited to 
an hour. The bank thas having become the holder of 
he principal proportion of bills in that section of the 
nion, resumes its ordinary course of business, and mo- 
ley cireulates as freely as betore. ‘The bills are remit- 
ed to Europe for payment, and it is then in a situation to 
ecome the seller of bills. What then is its course?— 
ew York, Philadelphia and Baltimore are the principal 
F“porting districts, and consequently the best fields for 
pperation. A policy may be adopted by the mether 
aok, and the branches ot New York and Baltimure di- 
tected to pursue it, of so far from curtailing their dis- 
oUunts, that they may temporarily increase them, and for 
ime-payment in coin from the local banks may not be 
‘quired. Money will consequently be abundant in those 
ties, and persons indebted in Europe will be competi- 
ors for bills with full hands, and the bank be able to ob- 
win the highest price; it may then resume again its 
“strictive system upon state banks. 


~~ 


~~ I 
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| The cireulation of the notes of the bank of the United 
States and its branches on the first of January 1828, was 
within a fraction of eleyen millions of dollars; In August 
of the same year, the circulation had inereased to up- 
wards of thirteen millions of dojlurs; giving an increase 
in hereirculation at the rate of tw enty-seven per cent per 
vear, 

How has this rapid increase been effected by the bank? 
It will not be supposed that the circulation of state bank 
notes hus been in any degree augmented, ‘The reverse it 
is believed has been the fact to the extent which United 
States’ bank notes have inereased. ‘The stockholders of 
the bank of the United States at their triennial meeting 
in August, have, with great candor in their report an- 
swered the question: they say it was by ‘‘purswng the 
system of issuing freely and exclusively their own notes 
—of receiving generally the notes of solvent state banks, 
and making frequent settlements with them, (that is de- 
manding their redemption in coin) thus improving the 
currency by introducing the notes of the bunk of the Oni- 
ted States, and by preventing the over issues of state 
banks.” \t wi'!l not bc denied that the policy adopted by 
the president and directors of the bank of the United 
States is one which entitles them to the thanks of the 
stockholders; they have, perhaps, done no more than 
their duty as faithful agents in the acquisition of profit. * 
But what has been the effect upon stockholders in state 
banks? their profits have been diminished just in the same 
proportion that those of the bank of the United States 
have been increased; and what has been the effect upon 
the community? a currency which was in cirealation in 
the neighborhood of local or state banks, and which was 
easily and speedily redeemable in coin, has been with- 
drawn from circulation by the bank of the United States, 
who has substituted its own notes which do not afford the 
same facilities. Li they did, they would find their way 
into state banks, and be used as an offset in those ‘‘fre- 
quent settlements. ”’ 

Sut of the thirteen millions of doilars for which the 
bank of the United States lias issued its notes, about nine 
millions have been issued payable at offices to the south 
and west of Baltimore; a great proportion of which is in 
circulation in the states north and east of the Potomac, 
where the bank and its branches will not even receive 
them in payment of debts due to itself; and where they 
must remain in circulation, because the holders eannot 
get them redeemed without loss; state banks cannot take 
them, because if they do, they must give out their own 
notes, which will be received by the bank of the United 
States or its branches, and a ‘‘settlement”’ demanded,— 
in which its own notes are refused and coin taken in their 
place. 

It may be, and probably is said by those who are charg- 
ed with the administration of the affairs of the bank of the 
United States, that though thew powers are great they 
are used with moderation. It is sufficient for the purpose 
of the present inquiry to know they have the power— 
they are a private company of individuals, irresponsible 
for their conduct as long as they confine their acts within 
the limits of their chartered privileges; privileges which 
the government sold to them for a price, and the consi+ 
deration for which has been paid. They are like other 
men, they will exereise their tair and legitimate rights to 
the fullest extent for the promotion of their interest, if 
they be not restrained by some paramount consideration. 
The fact that the contract for the charter of the bank was 
for a limited time, and that it will expire in the year 1835, 
may operate asa reason why acourse having the appear- 
ance of some degree of liberality and forbearance has 
been pursued.-—Of their power to limit and contro) the 
operations of state banks, they seem to be fully sensible, 
nor do they wish to disguise the fact; the odium howe- 
ver, which would follow an exercise of this power to the 
extent of prostrating local banks and assu:ning for the 
bank of the United States an entire control over the cure 
rency and commerce, will probably restrain them to the 
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*No person holds in higher estimation, than the wri- 
ter, the character of the president and directors of the 
bank of the United States for talent and mtegrity—the 
effect grows naturally out of the cause, and its evils 
would not be diminished by placing the administration 





in less talented hands. 
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degree of pressure now imposed, until alter the charter | 


be renewed, either in its present or some modified 
form. What modification in the renewal of the charter 
will take place it is not easy to foresee; but as the bank 
was created under an implied power, derived from a spe- 
eifie grant in the constitution of the United States, it can 
hardiy be supposed that if greater privileges have been 
conferred than were necessary to attain the object which 
justified the grant, that upon a call for renewal those ad- 
ditional privileges will not be stricken off as unconstitu- 
tional appendages. 

That-a bank of the United States is necessary for the 
due and convenient administration of the government, 
and that this bank ought not only to possess the power, 
but to. perform the duty, of preserving a sound eurreney 
of equal value in the country, are facts which cannot and 
ought not to be denied. ‘Phat a circulating medium suffi- 
cient in quantity to answer the purposes ot trade and in- 
tercourse between the members of the community is es- 
sential for the general welfare; and that this quantity ean- 
not be retained in coin with the balance of trade against 
the country, are also facts sustained hoth by reason and 
experience. Our institutions, our habits, and the nature 
of our commercial relations, both at home and abroad, 
have pointed out the banking sysiem as that which will 
most safely supply the curreney which is most convenient 
to the public. To perpetuate this system, and preserve 
the utility and integrity of those institutions which under 
state authority were created and became identified with 
our interests and our wants, before the ereation of the 
present bank of the United States, must be an object 
worthy the mature consideration of state Jegislators. 


The existing system was adopted with the balance of 


trade iw favor of the country, when coin had no tendeney 
to leave it in greater amount than it was imported. It is 
to be upheld under a different state of things. The bal- 
ance of trade is against us, and a constant tendeney ex- 


ists in coin to leave the country, not for the purposes of 


commercial enterprise which shall result in its return in 
augmented amount, but for the purpose of paying debts 
created for articles to be consumed in the country ;—and 
the bank of the United States has been established with 


that they will not answer the purpose of a circulating 
medium; and it is a fact well known, that where a cor 
reney is composed of two characters of different value, 
that which is least valuable will remain in circulatiop 
while that which ean be most easily-exchanged for coin, 
will be returned for redemption. Hence the policy of 
the bank of the United States, in issuing its own notes 
treely at all its offices, from which, by degrees, they fing 
their way to every part of the country, and receiving pay. 
ment in the notes of all solvent state banks in the neigh. 
borhood of those offices, which notes are immediately 
convertible into coin, The bank of the United State; 
therefore, furnishes a currency less purely metallic, anq 
of course less valuable than the notes of state banks, 


| whose sphere of circulation is limited to the neighborhood 


of their location; their notes are easily collected and re. 
turned for payment through the agency of the branche; 
of the bank of the United States, while those brane) 
banks may put in circulation such notes of the bank of 
the United States as they will not accept in payment o 
debts due to themselves. If it be the wish of the bank 
of the United States to maintain a pure yore in the 
country, it ought to set the example and raise the valu 
of its own notes to the nearest pomt of a metallic stand. 
ard, by aecepting them in payment of all debts due to it. 
self instead of restricting their reception either to distav 
places or in payment of the revenue. 

But in justice to the bank of the United States ; 
must be admitted, that from the time of as establish. 
ment up tothe year 1822, its administration was sur. 





' rounded with many difficulties; to restore the currence; 
| of the country to legal control, it was necessary to re. 
| duce it in amount about two-thirds; this operation the 
| bank of the United States was enabled to perform 
| through the instrumentality of its branches and stat 
banks, though with much hazard and loss to the stock. 
holders. <A perseverance in the same poliey by tha 
| bank since the year 1822, after the object had been ae: 
/complished, has enabled it to augment the circulation 
be its notes from five and an half to thirteen million: 
‘of dollars, by decreasing the quantity of state bank 
| notes in the same proportion, without the smallest de- 


powers under the present policy, to make itself the only | gree improving the purity of the currency. The result 


channel through which the coin shall pass. 


of a continuation in that policy a few years longer canno 


Under these circumstances it is that we are ealled up-| be mistaken. 


on to inquire, what measures ean be adopted, which, 


The question then arises, whether good faith toward: 


while they shalt maintain the inviolability of contracts, / the public, and the interest of stockholders in state 
shall extend the utility of the banking system, and limit) banks will not justity those banks in the adoption of 1 
the powers of the bank of the United States without in-| poliey which will impose upon the bank of the United 


tringing any portion of its chartered privileges. 

‘Phat this enquiry will lead the stockholders in the 
bank of the United States, and stockholders in state banks 
to different conclusions, is highly probable. Each wil! 
be influenced by what he may consider his interest—each 
has paid a guid pro quo for his charter; but the public 
will be uninfluenced by such considerations; they have 
the power and will decide, what will most effectually 
ubserve their interests, and-this decision will no doubt 
se correct, that all banks shall rigidly comply with their 
contrasts. If state banks contract to keep the standard 
value of their notes higher than the average standard 
value of the notes of the bank of the United States, they 


must do so, though the effect may be to deprive them of 


ali advantages arising from the circulation of notes. 
Owing to the receivability of all the notes of the bank 
of the United States and iis branehes in payment of all 
debts due to the government, they constitute a eirculat- 
ing medium ia every part of the United States, though 
they are of uneqal value at different places, when tested 
by the standard of eoin, according to the distance, diff- 
oulty and risk to be incurred in their transmission to the 
point of paymevi. The difference in the intrinsic value 
of a note of the bank of the United States, between Bal- 
timore and Philadelphia, is not much it is true; but the 
difference in the intrinsic value of a note of the bank of 
the United States, payable at its branch in New Orleans 
at New Orleans and, st Boston, is not 4 trifie, and would 
be much more than it now is, were it not that the bank 
is compelled to receive it in the payment of the revenue. 
This obligation on the part of the bank, while it has its in- 
conveniences on the one hand, has its benefits on the 
other—it preveuts the value of its notes sinking so tar be- 
low @ metathe standard, in any part of the United States, 


| States the necessity of raising the value of its notes tos 


par with state bank notes in every part of the United 
States where they may circulate, or throw upon it the 
responsibility of furnishing a currency less pure than? 
was established to maintain. 

If this question shall be answered in the affirmative, 
the operation may be performed by state banks issuing 
notes ‘*payable in the notes of the bank of the United 
States, or cvin, at their option.” ‘This will have the 
effect of placing the notes of state banks exactly upon 
a par in value with the notes of the bank of the Unites 
States. Their velue can neither be raised above not 
/ sunk below chem. If the bank of the United Suates 
shall raise the value ofits notes, by receiving them i 
payment of all debts due to itself, the notes of state 
banks willassume the same value. Ifit shall refuse 
receive its own notes when tendered to it in payment o! 
debts, it will depress their value, and state bank notes 
will be depressed in the same degree. The effect mus 
be to equalize the currency and restrain the bank of thi 
United States from the pursuit of a4; policy in the bene 
fits or burthen of whieh it will not partake in commo! 
with state banks. ¥ + 

But it being the peculiar duty of the bank of the Us 
ted States to ‘supply and sustain a sound currency,’ 
and as far as practicable equalize its value, it may fairly 
be presumed that it will establish such value to its ow! 
notes as will be in accordance with that duty. 

lf however, the bank of the United States shall cov- 
tinne,to issue notes and put them im circulation which 
will only be received in payment at some one of It 


that portion of the currency which is composed of it 





notes, will be of unequal value, according to the tim’ 


twenty different and distant branches, it is evident tha: 
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distance, difficulty and delay which must be encountered 
io uring their payment in coin. | 
any event, the bank of the United States will affix 
the same value to the notes of state banks which on thei 
face are payable in United States bank notes which it alf- 
fixes to itsown notes; and the legal obligation in state 
banks will be the same, whether their contract be to re- 
deem in coin or in the notes of the bank of the United 
States. 
if then the controlling power of the bank of the Unit- 
ed States over the currency of the country. both during 
and war will remain undiminished, aud the inte- 
rest of the community be promoted by equalising the 
value of that currency;—if the unlimited powers which 
the bank of the United States now holds to impose bur- 
thens upon state banks, at its pleasure, can be confin- 
ed to mere regulations affecting itself in the same 
portion they do other banks;—if that bank enjoys 
a monoply through its right to establish branches with- 
in the limits of state sovereignties, but beyond the 
reach of their laws; to limit the cireulation the notcs 
of banks festablished by state authority, and put in 
circulation its own notes of less value;—if this power 
over the currency necessarily carries with it a power 
over commerce within the limit of those sovereigntlies, 
anu the ability to regulate the reward of labor and aug- 
spent and diminish at pleasure the value of property,—if 
those powers, which are odious, dangerous and oppres- 
sive under the exercise of one policy by state banks can 
be restrained and rendered subservient tothe yeneral 
welfare by the adoption of another policy, which shall 
work with harmony and concord in the general banking 
system, of which the bank of the United States is, and 
roust be the head;—and if the adoption of this poliey 
shall have the effect to render more certain the perma- 
nency of that bank without restricting its resources and 
profits to a point even as low as they now are:—it is re- 
spectfully suggested, that no adequate reason can exist 
why measures should not be pursued calculated to pro- 
duce those desirable results, 





THE SINKING FUND, PUBLIC DEBT, &e. 


In the senate of the United States, Feb: uary 20, 1829. 
Read, and ordered that in addition to the usual num- 
ber, 1000 copies be printed. 
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REPORT: 

That the first resolution éontemplates authorizing ‘the 
commissioners of the sinking fund, to parchase the pub- 
lic debt, at tts current market price, when purchases can 
be made beneficial to the interest of the United States, 
and consistently with existing engagements. ” 

The granting of such authority must be predicated on 
the idea, that there will bein the treasury, surplus funds 
inapplicuble to any of the debt of the United States, and 
therefore an authority to purchase is the only mode by 
which the public. nroney can be applicd to the payment 
of the debt. 

In order toaseertain whether that was the fact, the 
committee applied to the secretary of the treasury for in- 
formation, and have received two documents, which they 
submit as part of their report; that marked A, givesa 
view of the debt, (excluding the bank debt and 3 per 
cents.) and the manner of its redemption. By whieh it 
isclearly shown, not admitting a doubt, that there are 
of debts, redeemable at pleasure. which, with the interest 
payable, will be amply sufficient until the 1st July, 1832, 
to absorb the whole of the ten millions of dollars per an- 
num. vested by law in the comiise: ) of the sinking 
func, to cnable ther to pay the prmeipal and interest of 
the public debt, or a larger amountif required, without 
the necessity of purchase at prices above par or real va- 
Ine. The same document also shows, that of the ten 
millions payable in 1852, there will be about a million of 
‘ollars inapplicable on the Ist January, 1833, to any 
debt, without the consent of the holder’s ot the stock; 
that sum it is beiieved by the committee, will be relin- 
quished at par by the bank of the U. States, trom stock 
that itholds redeemable at pleasure on the 3ist Decem- 
ber, 1834. It is so believed, because it is its disposition 
and real interest. So that there cannot be a doubt, that 
there is ot debt redeemable, and interest payable, suffi- 
cient, inevery view of the subject, to make a recourse to 
a purchase, wholly unnecessary and inexpedient. It may 
not be improper for the committee to present the actual 
prices of the several stocks, that the senate may be ena- 
bled to judge of the propriety of vesting the extraordina- 
ry power to purchase ‘‘at the current market price,” to 
wit: six per cents, of 1814, lialf per cent. above par, same 
of 1815, two and a half per cent. above par. Those 
will all be extinguished in 1829 and 1830. Five per 
cents. of 1820, three to four per cent. above par, and 
will be paid off in 1831. Same of 1821, trom four to 





Mr. Smith, of Maryland, made the following report: 
Zhe committee on finance, to which wus referred, on the 

12th day of January, 1829, the following resolutions: 

‘Resolved, That the 5th section of the sinking fund 
act, of 1817, ought to be so amended as to authorize 
the commissioners of that fund to make purchases of 
the public debt, at its current market price, whenever, 
in their opinion, such purchases can be made beneficially 
for the interest of the United States, and consistently 
with existing engagements. 

2. That the 4th section of the same act, which au- 
thorizes a retention of two millions of surplus revenue 
in the treasury, ought to be repealed, and that the first 
section of the sinking fund act of 1790, which directs 
the whole of the surplus money in the treasury to be 
applied to the payment of the public debt, ought to be 
revived and continued in force. 

3. That the bank of the United States ought to be re- 
eee to make a compensation to the people of the 

nited States, for the use of the balances of public mo- 
ney on its hands. 

4. That a public debtis a public burthen, and that the 
present debt of the United States, is a burthen upon the 
eople of the United States tothe amount of more than 

fteen millions of dollars per annus, from which they 
ought to be. relieved as soon as possible, and may be 
relieved in four years by a “timely” and “judicious” ap- 
plication of the means within the power of congress. 

5. That an abolition of duties, to the amount of the 
ten millions of dollars, now annually levied on accuunt 
of the public debt, ought to be made as soon as that debt 
is paid, and may be made, according to the present indi- 
cations of the revenue, without diminishing the protec- 





tion due to any branch of domestic manulactures, and 
‘with manifest advantage to the agriculture and commerce 





sof the country. 


five per cent. above par,. Four and ahalt per cents. at 
par. It is proper that the senate should be informed that 
‘there will not be sufficient of debt redeemable on the 1st 
July, 1831, to meet the interest and five millions princi- 
pal usually paid on that day. But the committer rely 
with confidence, that the bank will relinquish as much as 
may be required from the stock that it holds, and which 
| is redeemable onthe 31stof December of thatyear. A 
triendly disposition towards the government will be the 
ruling motive, 

The commitiee ean perceive no cause that should in- 
duce the senate to authorize the purchase of their own 
stock at the prices quoted, when they will be paid reg- 
ularly at their real and par value, without the loss of « 
cent to the nation in any way whatever. 

Since the above was writicn, the committee have re- 


subinitted as part of their report, and which fully vere- 
fies thei expectation, to wit: **That the benk will give 
every facility in its power to accommodate the commis- 
sioners in their extinguishment of the debt of the United 
States,” and in the precise manner mentioned im the first 
paragraph of this report. 

The document B, gives a statement of the whole debt 
(including the 3 per cents. and bank debt, ) and shows the 
manner in which the whole may be extinguisued. 

Although it may be desirable to purchase the three per 
cents. yet as it has been shown that there will be no 
money inthe treasury until the year 1833, which can be 
applied thereto, without diverting it from the payment 
of stocks bearing a higher interest, the committee are of 
opinion that it would not be expedient or useful, to give 
at this time the authority to purchase, 

The second resolution proposes ‘*the repeal of the 4th 
section of the sinking tund act, that the surplus of two 
millions authorised should not be retained, anc that no 
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surplus for unforseen exigencies should remain in the 


treasury. ”? 


It is true that the aet of 1790 directed that the whole 
surplus in the treasury, at the end ofthe year, should 
be applied to the payment of the debt. It is believed 
that no inquiry was ever made, to know whether there 
had been a strict compliance with that act. It is known 
that, tor me years, the means of the treasury were not 
abundant. hen the sinking fund act of 1817 passed, i¢ 
was known that the secretary of the treasury did retain a 
surplus of a million, at the end of the year, to meet ex- 
traordinary occurrences, although the law directed “that 
all the surplus money should be applied to the payment 
ofthedebt.” tis highly probable that little respect was 
ever paid to that part of the law; for Mr. Gallatin dis- 
tinetly says, in his report for 1801, the first made by 
him, ‘‘the excess of specie in the treasury, beyond the 
sum which it is prudent to keep there, may be estimated 
at about one million of dollars.” Again, in his report 
for 1804, he says: As the greatest part of those demands 
will be pai in the course of the year 1805, the balance 
will not, robably, at the end of the year, exceed the 
sum which ¢ is always expedient to retain in the treasu- 
v . 

The fact is, that prior to the year 1807, the treasury 
did, from usage, conceive it had a right to keep a surplus 
ofa million for extraordinary and unforseen occurrences. 
It was thought more proper to give a legal right to re- 
tain acertain amount of surplus inthe treasury, than to 
leave it atthe discretion of the secretary. Two mil- 
Zions were, therefore, by the act of 1817, authorized as 
the proper amonntto be retained. ‘The report at the 
Jast session, from the treasury, accompany ing the report 
of the committee on finance, showed that the surplus 
retained (in years when there was debt redeemable) 
never amounted to two millions. Onthe Ist Jan. 1827, 
the surplus amounted only to the sum of $1,064,510, and 
onthe same day, in 1828, to $1,027,994; and by the last 
report, itamounted only to $675,0UU, on the first day of 
January last. The truth is, that it is almost impossible 
for the commissioners to ascertain the precise sum that 
will be in the treasury at the end of the year. What 
says the 4th section? ‘That whenever there shall be, at 
any time after the adjournment of congress, in any year, 
a surplus of money in the treasury, above the sum appro- 
priated {or the service of such year, the payment of 
which to the commissioners will yet leave in the treasury, 
at the end of the year, a balance equal to two millions of 
dollars; then such surplus shall be appropriated to the 
sinking fund, to be paid at such time as will best suit the 
treasury, and shall be applied by the commissioners 
thereof to the purchasé or redemption of the public 
debt.” 

By an examination of the sinking fund act, it will be 
seen that the application of any moneys under that act, 
(over and above what may be necessary to meet any de- 
mands for principal and interest actually due under en- 
gagements of the United States,) is to be made at such 
times as the state of the treasury will best admit. 

It is therefore usual for the secretary of the treasury, 
whenever, in his opinion, the state of the treasury wil! 
admit of such ieintenticin to make the same known to 
the commissioners of the sinkingfund. In forming this 
opinion, the secretary takes into view not only the actual 
condition of the treasury, but its probable condition at 
the close of the year, and the probable means and de- 
mands of the ensuing three months, so as to estimat 
how much may probably be applied within the year, and 
how much at the termination OF such an interval as ma‘ 
be necessary to give notice to the holders of the stock 
to be redeemed; which interval is usually about three 
months. The secretary having made known to the com- 
missioners the sum that can be applied, the commissioners 
direct its application, and the secretary gives notice ac- 
cordingly. 

By referring to the various treasury reports, anc! 
particularly that of the 24th of March 1828, to the 
chairman of the committee of finance of the senate, it 
will be seen that, in forming the estimate above re- 
ferred to by the secretary, and in directing the appli- 
cation of moneys to the debt, it has not been deemed 
necessary to retain a surplus of two millions over and 
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whenever the retaining of such surplus would inter *'* 
with the application of the ten millions. On the contra'Y 
it appears that sometimes not enough is retained even ‘0 
meet those appropriations. The conduct of the treasyty 
in this respect is doubtless regulated by the prospects o 
the treasury, and oceasionally, perhaps, by the desire t 
pay off a particular portion of the debt, rather large, 
than the amuunt that would otherwise have been applied, 
It seems to have been-the opinion of the treasury thy 
the obligation to retain two millions exists only where 
an amount is to be applied greatér than what would |. 
applicable under the annual appropriation of ten milliuns, 
or in other words, that it refers only to the operation 
of the 4th section of the sinking fund act. 

It may be observed that the application of moneys un. 
der the sinking fand act may be classed under thre 
heads: 

1. To the payment of interest, and such portions o| 
the principal as may be demandable. Those payment 
are to be made at such times as they may be due. 

2. To the payment or purchase of the principal of the 
debt, by the application of so much of the annual appro- 
priation of ten millions, as may remain after the pay- 
ments alluded to under the first head. The payments 
under this second head are to be made at such times as 
the state of the treasury will best admit, 

3. To the payment or purchase of principal, by the 
application of any surplus over two millions, after previ- 
ding for the appropriations for the public service whic, 
remain to be satisfied. Vhe payments under this head 
are alsoto be made at such times as the state of the 
treasury will best admit. 

In fine—the committee believe that the law has op- 
erated safely and well, and thata change is wholly un- 
necessary; a change might operate Injuriously, and could 
resultin no positive good. 

The third resolution is in the following words: 

‘That the bank ought to be required to make a com- 
pensation to the people of the United States, for the use 
of the balance of public money in its hands.”’ 

On this subject the committee on finance submitted a 
particular and detailed statement at the last session, to 
which they refer, and make part of the present report. 
“See below.| It may, however, be proper to take a fur- 
ther view of the subject. 

Mhe committee repeat their opinion, that the charter 
gives to the bank the use of the public deposites, without 
any other remuneration than such as are distinctly au- 
thorizedin that instrument; that the exaction of any other, 
would, in the opinion of the committee, be a direct viola- 
tion of the charter. The 16th section says, distinetly, 
‘That the deposites of the money of the United States 
shall be made in the bank of the United States and its 
branches.”? ‘This is positive, and cannot be misunder- 
stuod. The 20th section says, ‘*That, in consideration 
of the exclusive privileges and denefiis conferred by this 
act upon the said bank, the president, directors and com- 
pany thereof, shall pay to the United States one million 
five hundred thousand dollars in three equal pay ments.’” 
The banks were to pay, and have paid the million and a 
half of dollars for what? For the exclusive privileges 
and benefits conterred by the act. What are the benefits? 
The committee can perceive none, except the deposites, 
for which the bank has actually paid already, and can- 
not, in the Opinion of the commuttee, be called on for a 
further compensation, without an evident violation of their 
chartered rights. 

The 16th section enacts, “That the deposites of the 
money of the United States shall be made in the bank 
and its branches, anuless the secretary of the treasury 
shall, at any time, otherwise order or direct: in which 
ense, he shall lay before congress the reason of such or- 
der or direction.”” [tis admidied, that the first branch of 
the section is conclusive, as to the right of the bank to 
the deposites, without charge to it; but it is argued that 
the second part qualifies that right, and that the authority 

iven to the secretary to withdraw the deposites, gives 
Bien power to do so in case the bank should refuse to 
ive further compensation for the use of those deposites. 
f that had been the object, the words would have been, 
in the opinion of the committee, explicit, as to a point 
so very material. The committee see in the power given 





above the amount of the unsatisfied appropriations, 


to the secretary, a discreet precaution, and the words they 
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elieve convey only the idea, “that if, at any time the 
etary shall be of opinion that there will be a danger of 
ss to the United States, by its money remaining in the 
wults of the bank, he may remove it for safety, and re- 
yt his reasons to congress.”” No other construction 
n, in the _ of the committee, be given to that 
wrt of the 16th section. The “ shcoae to withdraw the 
nds by the secretary, has never been deemed necessary ; 
nd it may well be doubted whether congress can inter- 
re, in any way, until he shall act under the power.— 
he idea that congress have given, by inference, to the 
cretary of the ureasury, a power to exact money from 
e bank, by a threat of withdrawing the deposites, can- 
nt be entertained by the committee. __ 
In 1808, the parliament of Great Britain made a claim 
the bank of England, for remuneration for the depos- 
s, which at that time were very great—ten million 
unds sterling. The chancellor of the exchequer 
eed with the board, that it should pay a round sum of 
500,000, or $2,220,000, and should lend, free of inter- 
, the sum of three million of pounds sterling, or 
3,333,3334, in exchequer bills, payable six months af- 
the expiration of the war, which probably ceased in 
15; since which period, no compensation whatever has 
n given by the bank for the use of the deposites. The 
nmittee presume that the case stated of the bank of 
gland, was well known to Mr. Secretary Dallas who 
ufted the charter of the bank of the United States, in 
7, and, with a view of preventing all discussion on the 
ject, during the continuance of its charter, he did stip- 
te that the bank should pay the sum already men- 
ned, ofa million and half of dollars, for the use of the 
posites; a sum greatly higher, in proportion, than that 
il by the bank of England, comparing the immense 
osites of the latter with those in the bank of the U. 
ates. 
‘he bank of England is paid by government for ser- 
es whieh it renders; which circumstance was, no doubt, 
o known when the charter was granted in 1817, and is 
efully provided against in the charter. The bank of 
gland does not pay the pensioners. ‘That service is 
dered at a great expense, by the several departments. 
at duty is performed at a heavy expense, by the bank 
he United States, without any cost to the guvernment, 
with risks to itself. In a single instance twenty thou- 
d dollars was given to an agent to pay the pensions; 
failed, and the money was the loss of the bank, not 
t of the government. 
The money received from the several parts of Great 
tain, is transported at the expense and risk of govern- 
t,to the bank. The United States’ bank is compell- 
by its charter, to transport the money received in an 
®t of the United States, to any other point where it 
y be wanted, at its own risk and expense, and free of 
rge from loss of exchange. 
‘he bank of the United States is bound to pay the in- 
est on the debt, and the principal, (when ordered by 
com:nissioners) without any charge whatever to the 
ernment. ‘This duty, and that of paying the pension- 
, devolves on about 40 officers, whose annual salaries 
nearly $50,000: there is also no little risk from frauds. 
bank lost $3,000 by a fraud or a mistake the last 
', in paying the debt, or interest thereon, and are 
secuted for another to the amount of $5,000. The 
es who had received the money, have failed, and the 
§is to the bank, which would have been to the govern- 
nt, if commissioners of loans, (as formerly ) had trans- 
d that service. The bank of England is intrusted 
H what is called the management of the debt; for that 
ice, itis paid £340 per million, on 600 million, and 
) per million, on £171,290,517; making, together, 
= Sum of £255,387 per annum, or $1,133,918. The 
of England is also allowed for minor services, mak- 
& sum total of £263,736, sterling, for one year, or 
170,987, which the government of Great Britain pays 
he bank for services; while the bank of the United 
€s 1s bound by its charter to perform similar services 
the United States, without any charge whatever to 
government, and at its own risk in making payments. 
ould appear to be reasonable that some allowance 
uld be made; for the bank of the United States, with 
agle eye, has not (as shown) been able to avoid frauds. 
bank of England sustained a Joss of £200,000 ster- 































































































































































































ling, in its management of the debt, by the frand commit- 
ted on it by Fauntleroy alone. 

The 4th resolution says—that a public debt is a public 
burthen: thisis fully admitted by the committee, as a 
self-evident proposition. It proceeds—that the present 
debt is a burthen on the people of the United States to 
the amount of fifteen millions per annum, from which 
they may be relieved in four years, by a timely and judi- 
cious application of the means within the power of con- 

8s. 

The committee have no document which they can 
submit, to show that the ten millions per annum paid 
towards the redemption of the public debt, and its inter- 
est, imposes a burthen of fifteen millions on the people. 
Whatever it may be, it results out of the mode of raising 
the revenue by imposts; and cannot be avoided in any 
other way than a repeal of certain duties, to take place 
whenever the debt shall be paid off. 

The 5th resolation recommends the abolition of duties 
which do not interfere with the manufactures of the coun- 
try, to be made as soon asthe debt is paid off, to the an~ 
nual amount of ten millions of dollars. 

The committee are of opinion that it will be proper to 
abolish certain duties weenever the debt shall be paid off, 
or nearly so; that timely notice of such repeal should be 
given to those engaged in commercial pursuits, so that 
they may sustain as little injury as the nature of the case 
will admit: but to what amount the committee are not at 
this time prepared to say, nor at what time the repeal 
shall take place. The committee offer, as their opinion, 
that, in all probability, the debt will be paid off, except 
an unimportant amount, (the three per cents. and bank 
debts always excepted,) in all the year 1832; and that 
some time in that year, (if no unforseen circumstanee 
shall occur, ) a repeal of some of the duties would be ex- 
pedient and proper. But they believe that the whole 
subject can be acted on more advisedly at the next session, 
when the senate will be better informed of the probable 
effect on the revenue, resulting from the late tariff. They 
therefore submit— 

That it is inexpedient to act on any of the resolutions 
submitted to the committee, at the present session. 


Bank of the United States, January 30, 1829. 

Dear Sir: { had, yesterday, the honor of receiving your 
letter of the 27th instant, in which you state, that in July, 
1831, the government will probably not find enough of 
the public debt then reimbursable,to employ the whole 
of the five millions, applicable at that time, to the re- 
demption of the public debt; and you inquire whether, in 
that event, the bank would supply the deficiency out of 
the stock which it owns, not reimbursable until the close 
of that year. You further inquire, whether the bank 
would make a similar arrangement, at the close of the 
year 1832, by giving up, of its stock irredeemable before 
the end of the year 1834, a sufficient amount to complete 
the five millions which the government will then wish to 
redeem. 

I have this morning submitted the subject to the board 
of directors, who have unanimously instructed me to re- 
ply, that although, as you are perfectly aware, these in- 
vestments are objects of great interest to the bank, yet 
such is the desire of the board of directors, to facilitate, 
by every exertion within their power, the financial ope- 
rations of the government, that if, at either or both of the 
periods mentioned, the commissioners of the sinking 
fund wish to pay off five millions of the public debt, and 
cannot procure the whole amount elsewhere, the bank 
will supply the deficiency in the manner you propose, so 
far as the stock which it may then own will enable it to 
do so. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, yours, 


N. BIDDLE, president. 
Hon. gen. Samuel Smith, senate of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 


REPORT—Made April 21, 1828. 

That the committee deemed it proper to call on the 
secretary of the treasury, fora more specified view of the 
subject, and have received from him the document A, 
which is herewith submitted. 

The document shows that the average deposites of the 
treasury, in the bank of the United States, from 1819 to 
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1827, inclusive, amounts to the sum of $2,633,584; and on 
which, it may be supposed that the bank might, with 
propriety, operate, as if it were so much of capital, this 
being believed to be the calculation of banks generally, 
in their operations. 

It may be presumed that the report has been referred 
to the committee on finance, that they might consider 
whether any legislative act could be bottomed thereon. 
For a full understanding of the subject, the committee 
submit the 15th, 16th and 20th sections of the ‘‘act to in- 
corporate the hank of the United States,” being the sec- 
tions most applicable to the subject before them. 

‘See. 15. And beit further enacted, That during the 
continuance of this act, and whenever required by the 
secretary of the treasury, the said corporation shall give 
the necessary facilities for transferring the publie funds, 
from place to place, within the United States, or the 
territories thereof, and for distributing the same in pay- 
ment of the public creditors, without charging commis- 
sions, or claiming allowance, on account of diff-rence of 
exchange; and shall also do and perform the several and 
respective duties of the commissioners of loans for the 
several states, or of any one or more of them, whenever 
required by law. 





Sec. 16. dnd be it further enacted, That the deposites 
of the money of the United States, in places in which the 
said bank and branches thereof may be established, shall 
be made in said bank or branches thereof, unless the sec- 
retary of the treasury shall at any time otherwise order 
and direct, in which case the sceretary of the treasury 
shall immediately lay before congress, if in session, and 
if not, immediately after the commencement of the next 
session, the reasons of such order o: direction,”’ 

**Sec. 20. And be it further enacted, That, in consi- 
sideration of the exclusive privileges and benefits confer- 
red by this act upon the said bank, the president, direc- 
tors and company thereof, shall pay to the United States, 
out of the corporate funds thereof, the sum of one million 
and five hundred thousand dollars in three equal pay- 
ments: that is to say, five hundred thousand dollars at 
the expiration of two years; five hundred thousand dol- 
jars at the expiration of three years; and five hundred 
thousand dollars at the expiration of four years, after the 
said bank shall be organized and commence its opera- 
tions in the manner hereinbefore provided. ” 

The ifih seetion directs, ‘that the deposites of the 
rooney of the United States shall be made in the bank 
and its branches.” No change can be made therein, 
without a direct violation of the charter, which the faith of 
the nation is bound to sustain. No view of that kind could 
be contemplated by any person, and none it is presumed, 
has been contemplated. ‘There was no obligation of de- 
posite in the charter of the old bank, but congress thought 
proper to direct, by law, that the custom house bonds 
should be deposited in it and its branches, being more 
secure in every point of view, especially as a check on the 
collectors of the customs, who, prior to that act, had all 
the receipts at their disposal, and who might have been 
tempted to lend the public money to their friends, by 
which, and incorrect conduct in some of them, much ot 
the public money might have been lost. 

The 15th section compels the bank to transfer the 
money received in any one part of the Unied States to 
any other, without charge of commissiun, or allowance 
for any difference of exchange that may exist between 
the different parts of the union, and to perform the da- 
tics of commissioners of loans in the several states «and 
territorics, without any charge or allowance therefor. 
The transfer of the money of the United States by the 
treasury, from one part to another, would be attended 
with great risk and expense. In the transfer, me is 
lost on a part, so that so much thereof, thus passing and 
repassing, cannot be considered by the bank as that kind 
of deposite on which it could safely operate as a fund, 
to justify discounts thereon. It may, and probably does 


lessen the operative deposites at least half a million of 


dollars annually; for the bank could not extend their dis- 


vaults. The bank is bound to draw the money of the 
United States from any one part of the union to any 
other, without any allowance for loss of exchange. This, 
it is presumed, is a considerable saving to the United 


| the second year.” The benefits can be reduced to ca 





transport and fraudulent agents. For example: there ; 
collected annualiy in New Orleans, of public money, ay 
amount probably not wanted in that part of the union, 
the balance must be transferred to some of the Atlantic 
states, where the public debt, the expenditures for the 
navy, army, and civil list, are to be paid. The exchang, 
almost always is in favor of New Orleans: the differenc, 
of exchange is believed to be from 2 to 4, and sometime, 
5 per cent. which is a saving to the United States—not, 
positive loss to the bank; Ratenes it may, and probably 
does save itself by the purchase of bills of exchange oy 
Europe, which it can sell in the Atlantic states withoy 
loss; an operation which would be very difficult and ex. 
pensive, (and perhaps dangerous, from bad agents), {oy 
the treasury to perform. The bank is also oblige 
to perform the duties of commissioners of loans with. 
out charge. The old bank was not compelled to ¢ 
those duties; and commissioners of loans were » 
pointed by government. What were their duties? T, 
pay the principal and interest of the public debt, and 
to pay all the pensioners of the nation: for this lat 
service they were allowed a commission of 2 per cent, 
on the amount paid by each, and a similar commission; 
now paid to agents employed where there is no branch, 
the bank. The document B. shows that the annuj 
average amount for the last three years, paid by th 
bank to pensioners without charge, is $993,672 whieh 
at 2 per cent. isa saving of $19,813 44 per annum to th 
treasury. Document C. shews the annual paymen| 
made to the commissioners of loans for salaries and con 
tingencies, when the amount paid to pensioners 
inconsiderable. If the commissioners had continue 
to perform the duties, their salaries and continger 
cies must have amounted at least to 40,000 dolla 
per annum, which is so much saved to the treasu 
in consequence of the duties being performed gratis | 
the bank. Itis no small advantage that bad agencies : 
completely avoided by the present mode, and that it ler. 
sens the number of officers, and makes the aecounts mor 
clear and easierto be understood. 

The 20th section says: ‘*That, in consideration of th 
exclusive privileges and benefits conferred upon the ban 
there shall be paid to the treasury, out of the corporat: 
funds of the bank, the sum of 1,500,000 dollars in thre 
annual payments, commencing after the expiration 
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culation: they are, it is believed, considered to be the 

profit derived to the bank from the treasuay deposites 

W hat is the pecuniary advantage? 

That derived from the deposites of the trea- 
sury on the annual average of $2,633, 58 

From which might fairly be deducted a half 
million on account of the money in transitu, 
which cannot be considered a deposite on 
which the bank could operate. 

The annual interest on $2,633,584 at 6 per 
cent., is 

For which the bank has paid $1,500,000 
as a bonus, which sum, divided into 
17 years, (per document E.) amounts 
annually to 

Average annual interests thereon, from 
the time the instalments on account 
of the bonus were actually paid, un- 
til the expiration of the charter, 
amounts (per same document), to 

Duties of commissioners of loans, per- 
formed by the bank gratis, would 
have cost, as already shown 
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158,01 


88,235 








85,682 


40,000 ; 
——) $213,91' 
——" 

If this statement be correct, and it is believed to bé, 
then the bank, (in a pecuniary point of view), has 0¢ 
been a gainer: the United States have, (it would appes") 
been amply paid for all the advantages derived from th 
deposites of their funds in the bank and its branehes. | 
‘The committee ask leave to take a more extensiv 
view of the subject, that it may be more fully underst 
by senators who have not particularly turned their 
tention to the subject. 
The bank was chartered on the 10th April, 1816; © 
capital thirty-five millions of dollars, of which the Us 

























States in the exchange, and a security against the risk of 





ted States were to hold one fifth, or seven million 


